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Enclosed  you  will  find  the  much-anticipateclreport  oncasino  gaming  proposals 
which  I  have  promised  to  deliver  to  you  after  the  Cormritffe?spublic  hearing.  As  you 
can  see,  I  have  jotted  down  a  few  thoughts  for  you  to  consider  as  you  deliberate  on 
whether  the  Commonwealth  should  engage  in  the  pursuit  for  fool's  gold.  I  came  to  this 
process  with  an  open  mind,  and  after  countless  hours  of  meetings  and  study  I  can  quite 
emphatically  state  that  the  Commonwealth  and  her  citizens  would  be  a  net  loser  if  we 
were  to  legalize  casino  gaming  here.  Granted,  those  parts  of  our  state  which  clamor  for 
gaming  have  experienced  very  difficult  economic  times  over  the  past  decade.  However, 
as  I  detail  in  my  report  to  you,  I  do  not  believe  that  casinos  offer  the  long-term  economic 
salvation  which  these  people  so  desperately  seek. 

In  brief,  the  key  points  to  this  report  are  the  following: 

- 1  did  not  arrive  at  my  conclusion  lightly:  I  spent  hundreds  of  hours  studying 
this  issue,  touring  sites  throughout  Massachusetts,  and  meeting  with  public 
officials  throughout  the  United  States; 

-  My  answer  is  a  decisive  "NO"  to  any  expansion  of  gaming  in  the 
Commonwealth  as  contemplated  by  the  casino  proponents; 

-  The  evidence  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  guarantee  we  will  recapture  all  the 
dollars  being  spent  at  the  Connecticut  casinos; 

-  Casino  gaming  will  adversely  impact  our  state  lottery  and,  consequently,  the 
revenue  stream  of  dollars  flowing  to  our  cities  and  towns  in  the  form  of  Local 
Aid; 


-  Since  the  lottery  guarantees  a  rate  of  return  of  revenue  to  the  Commonwealth 
that  exceeds  the  Governor's  casino  plan  by  almost  3-to-l,  we  will  need  over  $1 
billion  in  additional  gambling  losses  at  the  casinos  in  order  to  make  up  for 
reductions  in  lottery  revenues; 

-  Casinos  will  only  redistribute  existing  dollars  from  some  areas  in  the  state  to 
others  and  often  from  those  people  who  can  least  afford  it; 

-  Once  casinos  gain  a  foothold  in  a  state,  there  is  a  consistent  pattern  of  gaming 
expansion  and,  thus,  it  becomes  harder  to  control;  and 

-  Casino  operators  become  very  influential  lobbyists,  seeking  larger  pieces  of  the 
pie  as  gaming  becomes  old  hat. 

In  my  report,  you  will  see  that  we  as  a  people  are  beyond  any  moralistic  reason  for 
opposing  further  gaming  in  the  Commonwealth.  With  a  $3.2  billion  lottery  and 
numerous  pari-mutuel  and  bingo  opportunities,  it  would  be  very  hypocritical  for  us  to  fall 
back  and  stake  any  moral  high  ground  on  this  issue.  But  in  casting  aside  the  casino 
gaming  proposals,  we  must  still  address  those  economic  problems  plaguing  several  areas 
of  our  Commonwealth  and  segments  of  her  existing  economy.  I  have,  therefore, 
discussed  a  number  of  possible  policies  we  could  pursue  to  commence  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  much  needed  economic  rescucitation  of  their  economies. 

Finally,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  need  to  engage  in  a  serious 
discussion  concerning  the  parameters  under  which  our  state  lottery  should  continue  to 
operate.  Frankly,  our  existing  lottery  is  out  of  control,  and  we  in  the  Legislature  are 
equally  at  fault.  As  we  demand  more  and  more  revenue  from  the  lottery  for  Local  Aid, 
we  have  encouraged  the  Lottery  Commission  to  expand  lottery  offerings  to  the  point  that 
over  $60  million  is  wagered  on  lottery  games  each  week.  As  interest  in  these  games 
wane,  the  craving  for  increased  amounts  of  the  green  addiction  drives  us  to  the  point  that 
the  need  for  gambling  dollars  has  grasped  control  of  our  public  policy  decisions.  We, 
therefore,  need  to  "draw  a  box"  around  the  lottery  and  have  thoughtful  discussions  on  its 
long-term  viability.  It  has  become  quite  apparent  that  it  is  bad  public  policy  to  rely  on 
gaming  revenues  as  a  reliable  piece  of  our  budget. 

I  look  forward  to  sitting  down  with  you  to  discuss  these  findings  and  conclusions.  I 
have  also  enclosed  for  your  review  some  pertinent  studies  and  documents  which  could 
further  elucidate  your  thoughts  on  this  matter.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  engage 
in  this  endeavor. 


Sincerely, 

Representative  Daniel  E.  fiosley 
House  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on 
Government  Regulations 
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[CONFIDENTIAL] 


MEMORANDUM 


TO:  Speaker  Finneran 
FR:  Daniel  Bosley 
RE:  Gaming  Proposals 
DT:  April  28,  1997 

I.  INTRODUCTION. 

There  exist  many  different  aspects  to  the  issue  of  gaming  in  the  Commonwealth.  With  this 
memo,  I  -will  run  through  some  of  my  impressions  for  you  so  that  you  can  get  a  flavor  of  my 
thinking  after  all  of  my  research  and  deliberation.  The  feelings  and  conclusions  expressed  in  this 
report  are  mine  and  come  from  a  mix  of  my  current  investigation  into  this  issue,  my  experience 
in  economic  development,  and  just  a  gut  feeling  I  possess  about  the  entire  industry.  I  do  not 
intend  in  any  manner  for  this  to  be  a  report  of  the  Committee.  This  is,  as  promised,  my 
observations,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  based  on  a  thorough,  year-long  analysis  of 
these  gaming  proposals.  The  Committee  has  a  large  number  of  gaming  petitions  before  it.  and  I 
hope  the  information  contained  herein  gives  you  adequate  guidance  as  we  deliberate  in  an 
impartial  and  thoughtful  manner. 

Throughout  all  your  considerations  of  this  issue  you  should  bear  in  mind  one  overriding 
question:  Should  our  public  policy  drive  what  we  do  in  this  endeavor,  or  should  we  allow  gaming 
to  dictate  our  subsequent  public  policies?  This  is  important.  In  states  that  have  allowed  casino 
gaming,  the  gambling  industry  becomes  a  very  influential  lobby  group  almost  immediately  as 
states  strive  to  increase  the  amount  of  money  brought  in  from  gaming  venues.  And  as  the  state's 
dependency  upon  gaming  revenues  escalates  over  time,  the  gaming  lobby  becomes  much  more 


powerful.  I  will  attempt  in  this  memo  to  develop  some  parameters  to  help  the  Legislature  in  this 
area. 

II.  THE  DIFFERENT  SCENARIOS. 

A.  THE  WAMPANOAG  TRIBAL  COMPACT:  New  Bedford,  Holyoke,  &  the  Racetracks. 

The  impetus  for  the  increased  interest  in  gaming  proposals  in  the  Commonwealth  stems 
originally  from  the  state's  responsibility  under  federal  statute  to  deal  with  gaming  proposals  from 
federally  recognized  tribes.  Under  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (IGRA),  federally 
recognized  Native  American  tribes  have  been  statutorily  granted  certain  rights  to  implement  and 
maintain  gaming  houses  on  tribal  land  or  on  land  held  in  trust  for  them  by  the  federal 
government.  The  federal  government  requires  a  state  to  enter  into  discussions  with  a  tribe  on  this 
issue  upon  request  of  that  tribe.  IGRA  mandates  that  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  are 
allowed  to  establish  the  same  types  of  gaming  on  their  tribal  land  or  on  land  held  in  trust  as  are 
allowed  elsewhere  in  that  particular  state;  in  essence,  a  tribe  could  establish  as  many  gaming 
activities  as  we  allow  other  properly  licensed  private  groups  to  do. 

Pursuant  to  IGRA  and  the  petition  of  the  Wampanoag  Indian  Tribe  of  Gay  Head  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Governor  Weld  in  September  1995  completed  negotiations  and  signed  a 
compact  with  the  Wampanoags.  This  compact  agreement  was  subsequently  filed  as  a  legislative 
petition,  and  no  legislative  action  was  ever  taken  on  it  in  either  chamber  after  an  extensive  public 
hearing  process.  I  have  had  a  number  of  conversations  with  the  Tribe's  representatives  to 
express  several  of  my  more  substantial  concerns  relative  to  the  material  aspects  of  the  compact. 
The  Governor  has  re-filed  the  compact  again  this  year;  he  did  not,  however,  make  any  changes  in 
the  document  and  did  not  show  up  at  the  Committee's  March  18th  hearing  on  this  subject  matter. 
In  Massachusetts,  we  statutorily  allow,  in  some  form  or  another,  pari-mutuel  wagering  on 
horse  and  dog  racing;  various  games  of  chance  as  operated  by  the  State  Lottery  Commission, 
including  Keno;  bingo;  and  Las  Vegas  nights,  which  include  such  casino  games  as  blackjack  and 
roulette.  Pursuant  to  IGRA,  if  the  Wampanoags  wish  to  engage  in  tribal  gaming  activities,  the 
state  must  allow  the  Wampanoags  to  operate  the  same  activities  in  a  casino-type  setting  for  the 
betting  public.  This  is  well  within  their  IGRA  rights  presently,  although  the  Attorney  General 
has  indicated  that  he  feels  that  the  Wampanoags  must  still  negotiate  a  compact  even  for  gaming 


on  their  own  land  (or  on  land  held  in  trust)  pursuant  to  the  Massachusetts  Indian  Land  Claims 
Settlement  Act  if  the  tribe  decides  to  pursue  a  gaming  site  for  those  non-slot  machine  activities 
presently  allowed  under  state  law.  Nevertheless,  such  a  compact  would  still  require  legislative 
approval. 

The  Wampanoags  have  joined  forces  with  Carnival,  which  operates  gaming  venues  and 
vacation  cruises,  in  a  partnership  to  bring  a  casino  to  the  Greater  New  Bedford  area.  Under 
IGRA  and  the  agreement  between  the  two  parties,  the  tribe  and  Carnival  will  share  in  a  60/40 
tribe-to-Carnival  split  initially,  changing  to  a  70/30  tribe-to-Carnival  split.  The  Wampanoags  did 
not  independently  take  advantage  of  the  existing  statutory  situation  under  IGRA  for  three 
reasons.  First,  the  tribe  does  not  have  the  financial  capabilities  to  open  and  run  their  own  casino. 
Second,  since  its  tribal  land  is  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  tribe  cannot  logistically  move  enough 
people  to  a  casino  on  the  island  to  make  it  as  successful  as  it  would  like;  also,  environmental 
restrictions  and  considerations  would  most  likely  prevent  the  development  of  a  casino  on  the 
island.  Third,  and  most  importantly,  Massachusetts  does  not  statutorily  authorize  what  is 
referred  to  in  IGRA  as  Class  III  gaming:  slot  machines  and  video  lottery  terminals  (VLTs).  On 
average,  65-67%  of  the  money  derived  from  a  casino  operation  is  from  slots.  Consequently,  the 
legalization  of  slot  machines  by  the  Legislature  is  necessary  if  the  Wampanoags  are  going  to 
have  a  partner  willing  to  make  the  large  investment  in  a  full-scale  casino  operation.  The 
proposed  compact  and  accompanying  legislation  contains  that  legalization  of  slot  machines. 

The  proposed  compact  also  contains  provisions  allowing  for  the  licensing  of  a  casino  in 
Hampden  County  in  a  community  which  has  passed  a  pro-casino  referendum  by  the  end  of  1995. 
The  intended  qualifying  community  would  be  the  City  of  Holyoke,  but  the  Town  of  Palmer,  by 
referendum  vote  on  April  22nd  of  this  year,  has  approved  casino  gaming  as  well.  (It  should  be 
noted  that  there  are  two  competing  sites  under  consideration  for  the  Holyoke  facility:  a 
downtown  site  and  a  proposal  for  the  Mount  Tom  reservation  area  on  the  outskirts  of  the  City.) 
And  finally,  the  legislation  would  allow  for  the  implementation  of  up  to  700  slot  machines  at 
each  of  the  four  commercially-licensed  racetracks. 

At  the  time  that  the  Governor  was  negotiating  with  the  Wampanoags,  the  owners  of  the 
four  commercial  racetracks  operating  in  the  Commonwealth  sought  the  legalization  of  slot 
machines  at  the  tracks.  They  felt  that  the  proposed  casinos  would  negatively  impact  their 


operations.  In  fact,  the  racetrack  owners  contend  that  they  are  being  negatively  impacted  by  slot 
machines  at  the  Delaware  Park  thoroughbred  track  and  at  the  Rhode  Island  greyhound  track  over 
the  border  in  Lincoln,  as  well  as  by  Indian  casinos  in  Connecticut.  These  tracks  have  the  same 
running  season  and  are  using  the  slot  machine  revenues  to  increase  purse  sizes.  As  a  result  of 
those  larger  purses,  the  tracks  argue  that  they  are  hindered  in  attracting  horses  and  dogs  for  more 
competitive  racing  and  the  attention  (and  money)  of  bettors. 

Two  ancillary  issues  contained  in  the  compact  which  have  proven  problematic  are  the  site 
of  the  Wampanoag  facility  and  the  amount  of  revenues  generated  by  the  gaming  facilities  which 
are  returned  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  tribe  originally  intended  to  acquire  the  municipal  golf 
course  in  the  City  of  New  Bedford  as  land  held  in  trust  for  the  site  of  its  casino.  The  conveyance 
of  the  land  by  the  City  to  the  tribe  would  have  required  an  Article  87  release  under  the  state 
Constitution,  with  an  accompanying  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Legislature  to  approve.  In  light  of  the 
inability  of  the  tribe  to  possibly  secure  such  a  legislative  super-majority,  the  tribe  began  to 
explore  alternative  sites  for  its  facility.  As  a  result,  the  tribe  has  recently  announced  that  it 
intends  to  develop  the  Fall  River  municipal  airport  as  its  gaming  site,  thereby  setting  aside  the 
municipal  support  it  had  garnered  to  date  in  the  City  of  New  Bedford  and  amongst  its  legislative 
delegation.  Under  the  compact,  moreover,  deductions  would  be  made  from  the  monies  remitted 
to  the  Commonwealth  by  the  tribe  to  cover  the  state's  regulatory  costs,  infrastructure 
developments,  and  law  enforcement  costs.  This  could  potentially  leave  the  Commonwealth  with 
no  net  gain  under  the  present  terms  of  that  compact. 

Under  federal  law,  the  tribe  is  prohibited  from  paying  any  licensing  fee,  tax,  or  any  other 
form  of  payment  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  tribe  is  required,  as  is  the  state,  to  enter  into  good 
faith  negotiations  over  a  compact.  In  that  compact,  the  state  is  allowed  to  offer  the  Wampanoags 
an  advantage  (what  we  call  exclusivity)  over  other  parties  in  the  state  in  exchange  for  monetary 
consideration.  This  is  the  remuneration  that  was  negotiated  between  the  tribe  and  the  Governor's 
office.  This  is  a  very  fine  point  in  the  IGRA  legislation.  The  state  negotiated  what  it  calls 
"partial  exclusivity."  In  other  words,  the  Wampanoags  have  negotiated  for  exclusive  rights  other 
than  700  slots  at  each  of  the  racetracks  and  a  Western  Mass.  commercial  casino.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  not  take  action  on  the  compact  until  the  Legislature  has  taken  action.   It  has, 


however,  stated  that  we  are  "pushing  the  envelope"  by  requiring  the  tribe  to  make  payments  for 
the  diminished  advantage  to  operate  a  casino. 

The  impact  of  the  federal  recognition  of  another  tribe  in  Massachusetts  is  unclear,  but,  at  a 
minimum,  if  any  other  such  tribe  sought  a  casino  compact  also,  this  could  create  negative 
revenue  implications  for  any  and  all  other  casinos,  the  racetracks,  and  our  state  lottery.  This 
potential  tribal  gaming  expansion  would  be  something  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  deliberate. 

B.  OTHER  PROPOSALS. 

As  stated  previously,  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  Wampanoag  compact  and  its 
accompanying  legislation  would  lead  to  the  creation  of  six  gaming  sites.  Since  the  execution  of 
that  compact,  a  large  number  of  other  casino  sites  and  projects  have  been  proposed.  It  seems  that 
every  community  with  a  high  unemployment  rate  and  a  vacant  site  has  proposed  some  gaming 
plan  over  the  past  year  or  so.  There  are  some  plans  that  have  merited  consideration  by  the 
Committee  because  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  shaping  the  plan  or  by  the  amount  of  local 
or  political  support  that  is  behind  them.  I  would  like  to  mention  the  more  prominent  of  these 
proposals. 

First,  the  Nipmuc  Indian  tribe  from  the  Grafton  area  has  applied  for  federal  recognition, 
and  it  is  confident  that  it  could  receive  that  recognition  sometime  in  the  near  future.  That  means 
that  under  IGRA  the  Governor  would  be  required  to  negotiate  a  gaming  compact  with  this  tribe 
also.  The  Nipmuc  representatives  have  already  served  notice  that  their  intent  is  to  participate  in 
any  gaming  opportunities  that  open  up  in  Massachusetts.  Since  the  Wampanoags  have  chosen 
Carnival  as  their  partner,  and  since  other  gaming  companies  are  looking  for  a  vehicle  to  come  to 
the  state,  the  Nipmucs  will  have  little  difficulty  attracting  a  partner  once  they  receive  federal 
recognition. 

You  should  also  be  aware  that  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  tribe  has  commenced 
participation  in  the  federal  recognition  process,  but  it  has  not  yet  indicated  any  intention  of 
pursuing  casino  gaming  at  this  time.  However,  if  it  does  decide  to  pursue  this,  it  would  have  the 
same  rights  under  IGRA  as  any  other  federally  recognized  tribe.  Moreover,  the  Pocasset 
Wampanoag  tribe   of  Fall   River  has   weighed   in   relative   to   the   tribe's   desires   to   be 


accommodated  somehow  in  the  Governor's  proposed  compact  as  a  state  recognized  tribe  whose 
land  abuts  the  proposed  Gay  Head  Wampanoag  site  at  the  Fall  River  municipal  airport. 

The  Town  of  Salisbury  has  voted  by  representative  town  meeting  (by  a  vote  of  41 1  to  239) 
to  ask  the  state  for  expanded  gaming  in  its  community.  The  Town  has  drawn  up  plans  and  has 
contacted  casino  operators.  The  legislators  from  that  area  over  the  past  several  years  have 
successfully  established  bond  authorizations  not  only  for  a  new  seawall  at  the  beachfront  but  also 
for  transportation  and  road  improvements  with  an  eye  toward  casino  and  waterfront 
development.  This  community  has  done  its  homework.  There  are  a  few  potential  problems  with 
this  proposal,  however.  First,  the  access  road  is  an  evacuation  route  for  the  Seabrook  Nuclear 
plant.  I  believe  that  the  federal  government  may,  therefore,  at  some  point  weigh  in  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  a  casino  at  this  site.  Secondly,  if  we  were  to  put  a  casino  at  this  site,  it  would  in  all 
probability  force  New  Hampshire  to  respond.  Third,  the  size  of  the  project  is  unbelievable.  The 
advocates  are  talking  about  building  a  1,000  room  hotel.  I  would  point  out  that  there  is  not 
presently  a  1 ,000  room  hotel  in  Boston. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Tom  Norton  has  been  a  respected,  articulate  proponent  of  gaming 
in  Massachusetts  and  for  riverboat  gaming  for  the  Fall  River  area  in  particular.  He  has  been  a 
speaker  on  national  panels  and  has  extensively  studied  this  issue  for  years.  As  such  an  advocate 
for  his  district,  he  is  always  quick  to  point  out  that  Fall  River  was  the  first  city  in  the 
Commonwealth  to  vote  for  a  casino.  His  strong  support  in  the  Senate  for  such  gaming  must 
serve  as  an  important  consideration  as  we  consider  the  possible  parameters  under  which  gaming 
would  operate. 

On  April  22nd,  the  Town  of  Palmer  voted  in  the  affirmative  on  a  referendum  to  petition 
the  Legislature  to  include  the  town  in  our  deliberations  either  as  the  western  Mass.  site  for  the 
compact  or  as  an  additional  commercial  casino  site.  Pro-casino  forces  there  have  formed  a 
citizens  group,  have  partnered  up  with  a  casino  operator,  and  are  actively  pursuing  a  casino. 

The  State  Racing  Commission  has  approved  a  commercial  thoroughbred  racing  license  for 
racing  dates  this  year  at  the  Great  Barrington  Fairgrounds,  owned  by  Henry  Vara.  One  caveat, 
however,  is  that  since  the  destruction  of  the  facility  several  years  age  by  a  tornado,  in  order  to 
operate  under  the  license  Mr.  Vara  will  need  to  reconstruct  the  entire  facility  in  short  order. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  informed  me  that  if  the  four  commercial  racetracks  presently  operating  in 


Massachusetts  are  given  licenses  for  slot  machines,  Vara  feels  that  he  would  like  to  discuss  some 
participation  as  a  commercial  license  holder.  At  a  minimum,  however,  as  a  commercial  pari- 
mutuel  licensee,  he  has  expressed  an  interest  in  engaging  in  simulcasting  activities  during  the 
racing  meet  at  the  Fairgrounds.  Vara  could  only  be  eligible  for  simulcasting  considerations 
under  MGLA  Chapter  128C  if  that  statute  were  amended  to  allow  for  his  few  live  racing  dates  to 
meet  the  statutory  requirement  needed  to  make  simulcasting  available. 

I  have  had  several  conversations  with  representatives  from  the  Trump  Corporation, 
among  other  commercial  operators,  and  if  casino  gaming  is  approved  by  the  Legislature  they  will 
be  looking  for  a  Boston  site  for  a  casino.  Other  proponents  for  a  Boston  site,  including  several 
hotel  chains,  Hyatt  in  particular,  have  expressed  their  theory  that  the  currently  proposed  casino 
scheme,  the  so-called  four-corner  offense,  would  not  best  serve  the  Commonwealth.  They 
contend  that  the  state  would  not  realize  significant  revenues  from  putting  casinos  in  the  corners 
of  the  state  (New  Bedford,  Salisbury,  Holyoke,  etc.).  They  argue  that  if  the  purpose  for  allowing 
casino  gaming  in  the  Commonwealth  is  to  enhance  state  revenues,  then  the  site  must  be  within 
the  Greater  Boston  area.  Since  most  of  our  economy  and  a  great  deal  of  our  tourism  trade  centers 
around  the  Boston/128  area,  this  makes  sense  from  an  economic  perspective.  If  we  were  to 
authorize  casinos  in  Massachusetts,  there  would  be  an  immediate  push  by  some  operators  to 
authorize  a  Boston  casino. 

The  Massachusetts  Restaurant  Association  has  filed  a  bill  that  would  allow  every 
restaurant  in  Massachusetts  to  operate  five  gaming  machines,  of  which  three  would  be  slot 
machines.  If  slot  machines  are  legalized,  the  MRA  would  like  to  be  part  of  the  action  as  well. 
The  MRA  is  very  concerned  over  the  prospective  loss  of  business  to  the  casinos.  According  to 
the  Arthur  Andersen  report,  35%  of  casino  revenues  are  derived  from  non-gaming  services,  i.e. 
food,  alcohol,  hotel,  gift  shops,  etc.  Casinos  would  be  new  outlets  that  would  be  in  direct 
competition  with  existing  businesses. 

Finally,  but  certainly  not  last,  Mr.  Charles  Pettiti  has  introduced  a  plan  for  a  non-profit 
casino  in  Holyoke  that  would  use  all  of  its  profits  for  funding  human  services  programs.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  plan  has  the  initial  capital  to  proceed,  nor  is  there  much  support  from  the 
Holyoke  delegation. 


It  is,  therefore,  abundantly  clear  that  the  Committee  is  not  lacking  in  casino  gaming  plans, 
which  we  will  be  considering  this  Spring.  If  the  House  were  to  pass  this  compact  and  its 
companion  legislation,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  would  add  at  least  one  or  two  more  sites  into  the 
mix.  That  means  that,  upon  the  legalization  of  Class  III  gaming  by  the  Legislature,  the 
Commonwealth  could  be  inundated  with  up  to  ten  gaming  facilities.  We  would  have  at  that  point 
then  moved  from  beyond  just  accommodating  the  Wampanoags  to  facing  stiff  pressure  from  a 
number  of  sources  to  become  a  state  filled  with  casinos. 

One  final  note  on  this:  In  my  conversations  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  stated 
earlier,  I  was  told  that  we  are  pushing  the  envelope  of  the  exclusivity  issue  and  that  they  would 
not  look  favorably  on  any  expansion  of  gaming  beyond  the  compact.  This  means  that  any  of 
these  other  proposals  would  force  us  to  expand  past  the  parameters  of  the  proposed  compact  to  a 
system  that  allows  commercial  casinos  in  Massachusetts.  And  this  would  lead  inevitably  to  even 
more  future  expansion.  This  could  also  enable  the  tribe  to  commence  full-scale  casino  gaming 
without  a  negotiated  compact  and  its  schedule  of  payments,  thereby  leaving  the  Commonwealth 
without  the  anticipated  revenues  from  an  Indian  casino. 

III.  MY  ACTIVITIES  AND  DELIBERATIONS  TO  DATE. 

Since  being  appointed  as  the  House  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  I  have  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  on  this  subject.  Most  of  my  deliberations  on  this  issue  have  been  with  the  accompaniment 
of  Bob  O'Koniewski,  the  Committee's  Research  Director.  His  knowledge  on  this  subject  is 
invaluable.  I  have  met  with  all  of  the  proponents  of  the  particular  plans.  I  have  traveled  to 
Salisbury,  Martha's  Vineyard,  New  Bedford,  and  Holyoke  to  view  prospective  sites.  I  have  met 
with  gaming  officials  in  other  states  and  have  held  public  hearings  on  the  studies  done  for  the 
State  Lottery  Commission  analyzing  the  potential  impact  of  expanded  gaming  on  lottery  games.  I 
have  been  to  several  of  the  commercial  racing  facilities,  and  I  have  conducted  numerous 
meetings  with  representatives  of  all  the  commercial  racetracks.  I  have  met  with  members  of  the 
building  trades  and  other  union  officials  who  are  anxious  to  add  the  construction  jobs  created  by 
building  the  casinos. 

Officials  from  the  Town  of  Dartmouth  have  been  in  to  meet  with  me  (they  are  in  favor  of 
the   compact),    and    I    have   received   correspondence    from    officials    in   Northampton   and 
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Newburyport  (they  are  opposed  to  the  compact).  We  also  have  testimony  from  the  Mayors  of  the 
Cities  of  Springfield  and  Chicopee  in  support  of  the  casino  proposals  (their  communities  voted  to 
reject  casinos  in  their  communities)  and  have  heard  testimony  from  Selectmen  in  Salisbury  that 
indicate  that  a  majority  of  the  board  is  against  casino  proposals. 

I  have  met  with  far  too  many  casino  lobbyists  and  their  clients  to  enumerate  in  this  report 
to  you.  I  have  met  with  members  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  who  are  concerned  that 
racetracks  and  casinos  will  construct  their  own  facilities  which  will  take  away  business  from 
existing  businesses.  I  have  also  met  with  several  of  the  groups  that  are  opposed  to  gaming 
expansion  in  Massachusetts.  These  groups  include  such  people  as  Rev.  Ann  Geer  of  the  Group 
Opposed  to  Gambling  Expansion;  Sue  Tucker,  a  former  state  representative  and  current  state 
chair  of  an  anti-gaming  group;  Mr.  Thomas  Grey,  a  national  anti-casino  activist  of  some  note; 
and  Robert  Goodman  from  Hampshire  College.  Mr.  Goodman  has  written  and  lectured 
extensively  on  the  gaming  industry,  including  the  book  The  Luck  Business. 

In  addition  to  my  extensive  in-state  investigations,  I  have  made  in  my  official  capacity  a 
number  of  visits  to  out-of-state  facilities  and  conducted  conversations  with  officials  and  citizens 
in  those  gaming  states,  including  state  representatives  and  senators.  These  included  legislators 
from  New  Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
In  December,  I  traveled  to  Oregon  to  talk  to  the  Attorney  General  Ted  Kulongoski;  Joliet,  Illinois 
to  visit  the  Empress  Casino;  and  Chicago  to  talk  to  a  business  group  that  has  studied  this  issue 
without  having  a  vested  interest  in  it. 

In  February,  I  traveled  to  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  to  discuss  the  casino  issue  with  Attorney 
General  Frankie  Sue  Del  Papa,  Nevada  Gaming  Commission  Chairman  William  Curran,  Nevada 
Gaming  Board  Chairman  William  Bible,  UNLV  Casino  expert  Anthony  Cabot,  and  State  Senator 
Kathy  Augustine.  I  toured  the  operations  of  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton,  the  Flamingo  Hilton,  and 
Bally's.  Also  in  February,  I  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  speak  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  about  the  rights  of  the  Wampanoag  tribe.  I  met  with  Heather  Sibbison,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary;  Tom  Foley,  Commissioner  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission;  and 
George  Skibine,  Director  of  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Indian  Gaming 
Management.  I  also  met  with  Congressman  Barney  Frank  and  his  assistant,  Maria  Giesta.  On 
March  1 9th,  I  met  with  Mr.  Steve  Comer,  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  Arthur  Anderson 


report  which  much  of  the  gaming  industry  uses  in  response  to  questions  over  economic  impact. 
And  prior  to  my  taking  on  this  Committee,  I  had  been  to  other  racetracks  and  to  casinos  in  the 
Bahamas,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  but  only  as  a  tourist. 

On  three  occasions,  moreover,  I  moderated  discussion  panels  concerning  gaming  strategies 
and  prospects.  One  of  these  was  for  a  local  union  (SEIU  509)  as  it  hosted  a  panel  on  this  issue 
prior  to  the  November  election.  On  the  other  two  occasions,  I  served  as  the  moderator  for  panels 
dealing  with  casino  gaming  and  tourism  issues,  one  held  in  Philadelphia  and  the  other  in  Quebec. 
Participants  included  State  Senator  Catherine  Cook  from  Ledyard,  Connecticut;  Tom  Wapato, 
one  of  the  leading  Indian  gaming  authorities  in  the  United  States;  the  president  of  the  Quebec 
Gaming  Commission;  and  Father  Richard  McGowan  of  the  University  of  Scranton,  author  of  the 
book  State  Lotteries  and  Legalized  Gambling. 

On  March  18th,  the  Committee  held  a  public  hearing  on  this  issue  and  the  eighteen  bills 
that  are  currently  before  us.  The  hearing  lasted  ten  hours,  and  over  sixty  individuals  from  all 
sides  of  this  issue  testified.  All  of  those  parties,  as  well  as  others  who  could  not  attend, 
submitted  testimony  which  we  have  added  to  the  volumes  of  material  that  we  have  been 
collecting. 

As  you  can  see,  I  have  spent  hundreds  of  hours  on  this  subject  and  have  met  with  dozens 
of  interested  parties,  leaving  virtually  no  stone  unturned  in  my  travels.  Upon  the  completion  of 
my  deliberations,  I  can  safely  say  that  not  one  person  or  group  with  an  interest  in  this  issue  can 
claim  to  not  have  the  ability  or  opportunity  to  speak  with  me  or  the  Committee  members  to 
express  a  particular  point  of  view.  My  deliberation  has  been  comprehensive  and  thoughtful. 

IV.  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIETAL  ANALYSIS. 

Throughout  all  of  these  meetings  and  informational  contacts,  I  have  attempted  to  look  at 
this  gaming  issue  with  an  open  mind  through  two  filters.  First,  does  the  legalization  of  casino 
gaming  make  economic  sense  for  the  entire  Commonwealth?  And  second,  if  legalization  occurs, 
what  will  be  the  social  costs  to  the  gaming  issue?  Both  of  these  questions  are  very  complex  and 
difficult  to  answer. 

At  the  start,  we  need  to  deal  with  this  issue  by  looking  at  more  than  just  the  revenue 
generated  by  casino  gaming.  The  state  needs  to  consider  a  number  of  ancillary  costs,  including 
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infrastructure  improvements,  law  enforcement  and  public  safety,  and  the  regulation  of  this 
complex  industry.  In  Nevada,  for  example,  the  state  has  developed  an  extensive  bifurcated 
system  to  oversee  all  gaming  operations  that  is  quite  expensive  to  maintain. 

We  need  to  not  only  weigh  the  loss  of  revenues  we  experience  to  other  gaming  states, 
especially  to  Connecticut,  but  also  make  a  serious  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  we  would  really 
recapture  that  spending  in  Massachusetts.  And  most  importantly,  especially  as  far  as  local  aid  is 
concerned,  we  need  to  weigh  the  losses  to  the  state  lottery  with  the  revenue  gains,  if  any,  that  we 
could  make  from  the  proposed  casinos. 

Several  factors  hamper  this  difficult  analysis.  First,  the  studies  which  have  been 
commissioned  have  been  done  so  by  people  with  a  vested  interest  in  this  issue;  such  groups  are 
adamant  about  either  stopping  gaming  or  promoting  the  beneficial  results  arising  from  expanded 
gaming.  Since  very  little  information  and  analysis  is  developed  by  disinterested  parties,  this 
alone  should  make  us  very  cautious.  It  indicates  that  the  debate  on  casinos  is  being  driven  by  the 
industry  and  not  by  an  established,  coherent  public  policy.  There  is  little  middle  ground  on  this 
issue.  If  there  were  advocates  outside  of  the  industry,  more  of  the  research  on  this  issue  would 
be  done  by  independent  sources,  but  unfortunately  that  just  isn't  the  case.  Actually,  in  all  of  my 
studies  of  this  issue,  I  found  only  a  very  small  amount  of  advocacy  beyond  those  who  profess  a 
vested  interest. 

Secondly,  the  economy  of  each  state  engaged  in  gaming  is  quite  different.  Since  they  are 
not  easily  comparable,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  impact  of  such  gaming  activities  from  state- 
to-state.  Thirdly,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  expansion  of  gaming  nationally  over  the  last 
decade  (which  is  beginning  to  slow  now),  so  there  are  no  long-term  or  time-series  studies  to 
show  the  impact  of  gaming  on  a  state's  economy.  Arthur  Andersen,  Inc.  is  in  the  process  of 
studying  the  microeconomics  of  three  gambling  venues  in  order  to  analyze  these  effects.  One 
word  of  caution,  however:  That  study  has  been  commissioned  by  the  gaming  industry,  for  the 
gaming  industry. 

If  there  is  little  independent  research  on  the  economic  aspects  of  gaming,  there  is  virtually 
none  on  the  social  costs  of  gaming.  Here,  we  need  to  rely  on  anecdotal  evidence  where 
available.  The  social  costs  issue  is  an  important  one.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  look  at  the 
moral  arguments  of  gaming;  with  a  $3.2  billion  annual  lottery  and  considerable  pari-mutuel 
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racing  opportunities,  we  as  a  Commonwealth  have  moved  quite  a  bit  away  from  any  moral  out 
on  this  issue.  By  social  costs,  I  refer  to  those  costs  we  as  a  state  will  experience  in  the 
destruction  of  our  social  structural  relationships  and  how  they  impact  those  social  costs  for 
people  who  are  subsidized  by  the  state  in  some  manner. 

In  other  words,  if  after  the  legalization  of  gaming  we  find  a  family  on  public  assistance  in 
New  Bedford  or  Holyoke  spends  more  of  its  income  on  gambling,  that  is  an  economic  cost.  If, 
however,  a  family  is  impacted  because  the  spouse  supporting  that  family  gambles  away  the 
family  paycheck,  then  there  are  some  issues  outside  of  the  immediate  economic  impact;  the 
family  may  not  have  as  much  money  to  clothe  the  children  in  the  winter,  or  to  put  enough  food 
on  the  table,  or  to  pay  the  rent  or  mortgage.  If  that  results  in  creating  a  child  that  is  less  prepared 
to  learn  or  to  grow  within  the  existing  social  and  legal  structure,  there  will  be  increased  costs  to 
the  system.  Society  will  pay  for  that.  If  bankruptcies  or  fraud  increase,  there  will  be  a  societal 
cost  that  we  all  will  have  to  pay.  These  additional  societal  fissures  resulting  from  increased 
gaming  opportunities  will  need  to  somehow  be  measured  in  the  future  against  any  potential 
economic  benefits  we  as  a  Commonwealth  might  experience  in  those  regions. 

In  the  meantime,  until  those  costs  can  be  quantified,  we  have  to  rely  upon  anecdotal 
evidence  and  extrapolations  of  social  costs  associated  with  gaming  states  now.  Robert  Goodman 
estimates  that  every  one  percent  increase  in  compulsive  gambling  will  cost  the  state  $275  million 
in  social  costs.  This  figure  seems  high,  but  even  if  actual  costs  are  one-half  that  amount,  this  is  a 
huge  consideration.  According  to  John  Frumpson,  an  addiction  psychologist  who  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  younger  individuals  are  twice  as  likely  to  suffer  from 
compulsive  gambling  as  are  older  adults.  In  a  state  with  as  many  institutions  of  higher  education 
as  we  have,  this  is  an  important  consideration  as  we  deliberate  this  issue.  (I  do  not  need  to 
remind  you  of  the  problems  of  on-campus  gambling  at  our  colleges  which  have  already  been 
exposed  over  the  past  year.) 

In  looking  at  the  casino  question  using  the  IGRA  requirements  as  a  floor  (provided  that 
Class  III  gaming  is  legalized),  we  did  look  at  several  different  scenarios.  First,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  we  could  license  one  facility  each  for  any  federally  recognized  Indian  tribe;  that 
would  result  in  only  two  sites  at  the  most  -  one  for  the  Wampanoags  and  the  other  for  the 
Nipmucs  (if  or  when  they  ever  receive  federal  recognition).    That  is  quite  unlikely,  however, 
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given  the  interest  of  a  number  of  other  communities  and  the  position  of  the  racetracks  that  this 
would  negatively  hurt  both  employment  and  revenues  derived  from  their  facilities.  I  think  that  a 
strong  argument  could  be  made  that  the  state  would  be  trading  dollar-for-dollar  and  simply 
redistributing  the  economic  effects  if  we  were  to  implement  this  scenario.  Remember,  if  we  were 
to  authorize  just  the  racetracks  to  operate  slot  machines  in  an  attempt  to  hold  down  the  number  of 
casinos  during  roll  out,  the  Indian  tribes  would  be  especially  motivated  to  open  full-fledged 
casinos  once  we  authorize  the  first  slot  machine  in  Massachusetts.  And  our  negotiating  position 
would  be  weakened  as  we  would  lose  the  ability  to  extract  fiscal  concessions  from  the  tribes.  If 
we  ever  decide  to  travel  down  this  path,  legislation  would  need  to  be  strictly  drafted  so  as  to 
tightly  control  the  growth  of  this  industry  once  it  is  legalized  in  Massachusetts. 

V.  CONCLUSIONS. 

Given  all  of  these  issues,  what  should  we  do  in  the  future?  I  believe  strongly  that  we 
should  resist  the  growth  of  this  industry  into  Massachusetts.  After  all  that  I  have  been  through  in 
my  investigation,  I  believe  that  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  I  think  that  it  is  unwise  both  from  an 
economic  and  a  social  perspective  to  approve  casino  gaming  in  the  Commonwealth.  I  know  that 
many  arguments  have  been  made  for  casinos  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  would  like  to  take  those 
arguments  point-by-point.  I  also  can  supply  documentation  to  back  up  my  conclusions;  my 
conclusions  are  based  on  a  mix  of  the  information  and  data  that  I  have  been  given,  anecdotal 
evidence,  and  my  background  in  economic  development. 

First,  let  me  say  that  anything  that  sounds  too  good  to  be  true  probably  is.  During  testimom 
on  the  bills  before  us,  I  was  struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  gambling  and 
casinos.  No  other  business  plan  in  any  other  business  is  put  this  simply.  The  recurrent  argument 
is  as  follows:  Put  up  a  casino  and  you  will  create  thousands  of  jobs  and  create  millions  in 
revenues.  There  is  very  little  discussion  of  infrastructure,  regulation,  related  costs,  or  other 
deliberations.  The  proponents'  plans  propose  spending  millions  to  construct  huge  edifices  luring 
millions  of  visitors  without  one  thought  to  environmental  concerns  or  infrastructure  needs 
Proponents  propose  to  redirect  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  consumer  spending  and  argue 
that  this  will  not  impact  existing  businesses  or  spending  patterns.  The  Arthur  Andersen  study 
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which  the  industry  relies  on  to  make  their  economic  claims  doesn't  even  cover  the  social  costs  at 
all. 

To  be  fair  to  the  proponents,  I  should  also  point  out  that  the  opponents  claim  that  if  we  are 
to  expand  gambling  in  Massachusetts,  the  world  as  we  know  it  will  end.  This  also  is  not  true.  I 
met  many  reputable  companies,  like  Hilton,  Carnival,  Harvey's,  and  Hyatt,  that  are  recognized  as 
world-wide  leaders  in  their  field.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  are  consequences  that  come 
with  gaming.  We  need  to  weigh  all  of  these  consequences. 

The  point  has  been  made  many  times  about  the  money  that  we  lose  to  Connecticut.  The 
gaming  industry  has  pointed  to  studies  for  Foxwoods  to  extrapolate  a  conclusion  that  we  lose 
$500  million  per  year  to  Connecticut  casinos  in  real  dollars.  If  this  is  true,  then  one-half  of  all 
the  money  made  at  the  Connecticut  casinos  is  from  Massachusetts  patrons.  This  seems  on  its 
face  to  be  high.  It  necessitates  a  closer  look  at  the  studies  that  are  referenced  by  the  proponents. 
If  one  were  to  look  at  the  studies  that  are  referenced  by  the  gaming  industry,  they  are  not  very 
scientific.  In  one  such  study,  a  professor  went  to  Foxwoods  and  counted  cars  in  the  parking  lot; 
from  this  he  determined  that  forty  percent  of  the  patrons  at  Foxwoods  were  Massachusetts 
residents.  This  does  not  tell  us  the  income  levels  or  spending  patterns  of  the  car  owners.  It 
doesn't  tell  us  the  age  or  demographics  of  the  drivers  or  even  how  many  people  were  in  each  car. 
There  was  no  time-series  study  to  find  out  if  the  cars  on  that  day  were  the  regular  pattern  of  cars 
in  the  parking  lots.  Moreover,  only  one  attempt  to  find  out  the  demographics  of  the  average 
Massachusetts  patron  was  attempted  and  that  was  by  a  Boston  reporter  who  went  to  the  casino  to 
profile  who  was  going  to  Foxwoods  from  Massachusetts.  His  conclusion  in  this  again 
unscientific  poll  was  that  the  average  patron  was  retired  and  was  using  money  from  his  or  her 
savings  account  to  gamble. 

My  point  is  that  we  do  not  know  if  we  will  recapture  a  significant  portion  of  the 
Massachusetts  money  that  is  spent  in  Connecticut.  We  must,  in  any  discussion  of  expanded 
gaming  for  Massachusetts,  make  a  distinction  between  destination  gamblers  and  the  casual 
gambler.  If  a  person  goes  into  his  local  convenience  store,  buys  some  milk  and  bread,  and  then 
decides  to  pick  up  a  few  lottery  tickets  and  play  a  game  or  two  of  Keno,  he  is  the  casual  gambler 
upon  whom  our  lottery  depends.  However,  the  casino  gambling  community  is  made  up  in  large 
part  by  the  destination  gambler.  It  seems  logical  that  the  people  who  are  now  going  to  Foxwoods 
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can  afford  the  time  and  extra  expense  of  traveling  to  that  destination.  This  is  not  to  infer  that 
these  gamblers  can  actually  afford  to  go  to  the  casinos,  but  to  differentiate  between  the  gambler 
who  goes  to  a  destination  that  takes  time  and  money  and  the  patron  who  may  pull  into  a  casino  in 
the  middle  of  town  just  as  casually  and  impulsively  as  they  walk  into  a  convenience  store  to 
purchase  a  lottery  ticket. 

Another  bothersome  point  for  me,  and  one  of  the  few  things  that  both  pro-  and  anti- 
gaming  activists  agree  on,  is  that  the  poor  spend  a  disproportionate  amount  of  their  income  on 
gambling.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  would  question  the  wisdom  of  placing  casinos  in  some  of  the  most 
impoverished  places  in  the  state.  It  invites  and  unduly  tempts  the  poor  to  gamble  even  more  than 
they  do  now  on  legal  games  like  the  lottery  by  placing  casinos  in  their  local  proximity.  One  of 
the  gaming  consultants  said  that  as  a  person's  income  goes  up,  gambling  is  looked  at  as  a  form  of 
entertainment.  As  one's  income  goes  down,  gaming  is  viewed  as  a  form  of  investment.  This  is  a 
very  precarious  investment  strategy  and  one  that  we  should  not  encourage  as  state  policy. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  we  were  to  accept  this  unverified  $500  million  figure,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  the  Commonwealth  will  not  recapture  much  of  this  money,  but  will  instead  increase  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  gambled  by  those  who  can  least  afford  to  gamble  or  who  find  it 
more  convenient  to  go  to  a  local  casino.  Testimony  from  Robert  Goodman  at  our  public  hearing 
on  March  1 8th  indicated  that  up  to  85%  of  the  revenue  from  a  casino  comes  from  a  thirty-five 
mile  radius  around  that  casino.  If  his  data  is  suspect  by  proponents,  then  I  would  point  out  that  in 
testimony  at  the  same  hearing,  one  of  the  proponents  of  the  Holyoke  casino  proposal  indicated 
that  up  to  50%  of  the  visitors  would  come  from  within  thirty-five  miles  of  the  casino.  In  either 
case,  it  is  difficult  to  assume  that  we  are  going  to  recapture  substantial  dollars  lost  to 
Connecticut.  This  simply  means  that  we  will  not  augment  economic  development  and  out-of- 
state  opportunity,  but  will  instead  redistribute  money  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  the 
Massachusetts  economy. 

Another  reason  for  my  conclusion  is  that  Foxwoods  is  a  destination  resort.  It  is  more  than 
a  casino.  It  is  a  tourism  destination  and  the  largest  gaming  resort  in  the  world.  No  one  in 
Massachusetts  is  suggesting  to  develop  anything  so  elaborate.  Therefore,  Foxwoods  will 
continue  to  attract  visitors  from  Massachusetts.  In  my  conversations  with  State  Senator  Kathy 
Augustine  from  Las  Vegas,  I  asked  her  if  she  was  worried  about  the  proliferation  of  gaming 
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across  the  country.  She  said  that  she  wasn't  concerned  because  it  would  just  give  people 
incentive  to  go  to  Las  Vegas  once  they  gambled  somewhere  else.  I  think  that  the  same  applies  to 
Foxwoods.  When  the  Mohegan  Sun  opened,  traffic  to  Foxwoods  temporarily  declined  but  then 
rose  again.  People  who  want  to  go  to  Foxwoods  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  question  then 
becomes  is  it  worth  trying  to  return  an  incremental  amount  of  lost  dollars  to  Massachusetts  by 
constructing  seven  plus  casinos  and  gaming  sites?  I  don't  believe  so.  If  we  are  honest  about  this, 
we  will  realize  that  we  are  just  trying  to  encourage  those  people  in  the  areas  of  the  proposed 
casinos  to  increase  their  gambling. 

With  regards  to  other  proposed  casinos  in  our  region,  there  has  been  much  discussion  about 
introducing  casino  gaming  to  New  York  State;  however,  the  NY  Legislature  recently  voted 
decisively  against  gambling  expansion.  Ironically,  in  light  of  his  desire  to  profit  in 
Massachusetts,  Donald  Trump  lobbied  very  hard  against  that  proposed  casinos  plan  and  spent 
$1.5  million  to  convince  lawmakers  that  casinos  were  bad  for  the  quality  of  life  in  New  York 
(certainly  with  an  eye  toward  protecting  his  New  Jersey  investments). 

New  Hampshire  Governor  Jeanne  Shaheen  has  stated  publicly  that  she  is  going  to  file  a  bill 
to  allow  slot  machines  at  the  racetracks,  including  Rockingham  thoroughbred  racetrack  and 
Seabrook  greyhound  track.  I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  House  and  Senate  members  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  vote  is  not  even  close  to  approve  such  an  expansion  of 
gaming.  Therefore,  I  do  not  envision  any  expansion  of  gaming  in  New  Hampshire  in  the  near 
future.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  if  gaming  were  ever  to  gain  a  foothold  into  our 
neighbor  to  the  north,  it  would  be  just  a  matter  of  time  before  our  border  legislators  and  the 
racetrack  owners  north  of  Boston  turn  the  heat  up  higher  on  an  already  volatile  situation  in 
response  to  competitive  inequities. 

Vermont  Governor  Howard  Dean  has  stated  that  he  is  not  interested  in  legalizing  gaming  in 
Vermont,  and  it  has  been  voted  down  in  the  past  few  years.  In  fact,  the  proponents  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  bill  out  of  committee. 

Rhode  Island  is  difficult  to  predict.  It  is  a  very  controversial  issue  there,  for  they  have  a 
federally  recognized  tribe  and  legalized  video  gaming  machines.  Their  federal  legislators  have 
attempted  to  amend  IGRA  so  as  to  prevent  Indian  gaming  in  Rhode  Island.   At  some  point  they 
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will  have  to  deal  with  this  issue,  although  Congress  and  the  President  are  both  now  taking 
another  look  at  the  IGRA  statute. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  other  states  are  going  to  do  and  to  anticipate  any 
potential  domino  effect  once  gaming  expands  into  the  other  neighboring  states.  However,  the 
trend  is  toward  the  non-approval  of  gaming.  Last  year,  twenty-six  states  considered  gaming 
proposals,  and  only  one  state,  Michigan,  voted  for  the  gaming  proposal.  That  vote  was  to  allow 
the  Detroit  area  to  have  casinos  after  a  casino  opened  across  the  river  in  Canada. 

There  is  a  dichotomy  at  work  in  gaming  proposals  that  I  find  troublesome.  With  the 
proliferation  of  gambling  venues  around  the  country  over  the  last  few  years,  one  has  to  wonder 
where  and  when  we  reach  a  saturation  point  in  their  ability  to  maintain  profitability.  There  has  to 
be  a  point  of  diminishing  marginal  utility  where,  upon  being  reached,  casinos  stop  being  profit 
centers.  At  the  same  time,  casinos  fuel  the  appetite  for  "easy  money."  We  could  be  faced  with  a 
situation  that  leaves  us  with  less  profitable  centers  and  the  need  for  more  revenues  to  fuel 
expectations.  This  inevitably  leads  to  a  further  expansion  of  gambling. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  compact  in  its  currently  proposed  form  is  not  a  good  deal  for  the 
Commonwealth.  The  state  receives  a  base  payment  of  $90  million  under  the  agreement  with  the 
Wampanoags,  with  revenues  fluctuating  higher  and  lower  on  a  floating  scale  as  based  on  the  total 
revenues  generated  by  the  casino  compared  to  revenues  generated  by  the  racetracks  and  the 
Holyoke  casino  and  delivered  to  the  state.  (I  should  point  out  that  this  is  for  a  six-year  period. 
After  that,  there  is  no  re-opener  clause  in  the  compact  as  federal  law  prohibits  longer  terms.  At 
that  point,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  IGRA  and  the  compact.  The  only  bargaining  point  that  we 
would  have  would  be  to  repeal  legalization  of  gaming  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  is  not  a  very 
strong  option  should  we  get  to  that  point.  The  other  alternative  available  to  us  would  be  to 
expand  even  more  to  commercial  casinos.  Again,  this  is  not  an  attractive  option.). 

Out  of  this  base  payment,  the  state  must  deduct  the  costs  of  maintaining  a  regulatory 
agency  to  monitor  and  administer  this  industry,  the  costs  of  increased  law  enforcement  activities 
in  the  casino  areas,  and  infrastructure  improvements  effected  to  accommodate  the  casino  site. 
Attorney  General  Scott  Harshbarger  estimates  that  these  efforts  will  cost  up  to  $48  million  per 
year,  while  other  estimates  are  around  the  $20  million  range.  Although  the  Attorney  General's 
figures  may  be  high,  the  cost  of  this  and  the  others  listed  are  a  consideration  that  we  must  weigh. 
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If  we  start  deducting  the  costs  to  the  state  from  the  $90  million  base  contribution  amount,  we 
very  quickly  realize  that  we  can  count  on  very  little  new  state  revenue.  The  industry  will  quickly 
point  out  that  they  also  provide  jobs  to  local  people  and  that  other  expenditures  by  patrons  and 
visitors  will  generate  additional  tax  activity  and  revenues.  I  will  address  the  jobs  issue  later,  but 
we  need  to  look  at  these  additional  revenues  and  weigh  them  against  our  revenue  loss  from  the 
lottery. 

In  a  comprehensive  study  that  was  done  for  the  State  Lottery  Commission,  the  Gaming 
Strategy  Group  indicated  that  with  the  full  implementation  of  the  compact  scenario,  the  State 
Lottery  could  potentially  face  a  15-17%  reduction  in  sales  and  revenues  from  the  level  they 
would  have  reached  in  the  total  absence  of  casinos;  this  would  translate  into  a  loss  of  over  $500 
million  per  year,  or  well  over  $100  million  in  local  aid.  The  casino  proponents  have  disputed  this 
figure  and  have  pointed  to  states  like  New  Jersey  to  demonstrate  the  minimal  effect  of  casinos  on 
the  lottery.  In  some  cases,  proponents  will  argue  that  casinos  aid  the  lotteries,  because  they 
increase  the  gambling  mindset  among  the  general  populace.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  expand 
the  gambling  mindset  even  further  when  you  see  that  over  $60  million  is  spent  in  lottery  products 
each  week.  I  believe  that,  if  anything,  the  Gaming  Strategy  Group's  report  understates  the 
potential  impact  of  casinos  on  our  lottery. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  unlike  New  Jersey,  our  lottery  was  established  long 
before  the  prospect  of  other  forms  of  gaming  (other  than  bingo)  were  able  to  gain  a  foothold 
here.  The  purchasing  patterns  for  those  wishing  to  gamble  are  already  established,  and  the  only 
legal  venue  for  them  now  is  the  lottery,  the  racetracks,  or  bingo.  Any  change  in  that  scheme  can 
only  hurt  our  lottery.  Second,  our  lottery,  although  the  most  mature  of  all  the  other  state 
lotteries,  presently  ranks  second  in  total  annual  revenues,  barely  trailing  the  relatively  new  Texas 
state  lottery  in  that  category.  Massachusetts  currently  realizes  over  $500  per  capita  from  our 
lottery.  We  lead  the  Nation  in  per  capita  lottery  spending,  and  this  is  over  twice  as  much  as  our 
nearest  competitor!  Hence,  we  currently  possess  the  most  successful  lottery  in  the  U.S.  over  the 
long-term.  Let  me  emphasize:  Our  citizens  have  brought  us  to  a  point  where  we  have  twice  the 
per  capita  spending  on  lottery  products  of  any  other  state!  This,  therefore,  skews  comparisons 
with  other  states  because  of  the  volume  of  our  spending.  Since  lottery  money  goes  directly  back 
to  our  cities  and  towns,  we  should  proceed  with  caution. 
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From  our  research,  it  appears  that  lottery  revenues  have  gone  down  in  states,  such  as 
Oregon  and  California,  as  gambling  has  increased.  Lottery  gaming  had  initially  gone  up  in 
Connecticut,  but  that  was  not  a  mature  lottery,  and  its  sales  are  not  nearly  as  big  as  ours.  With 
smaller  market  penetration,  any  percentage  change  can  be  attributed  to  multiple  factors. 

The  reality  of  the  Connecticut  situation,  however,  should  provide  a  clear  example  of  my 
concerns.  Connecticut's  lottery  is  much  smaller  than  ours  ($705  million  in  projected  revenues 
for  FY97  versus  our  $3.2  billion  gaming  machine).  Conversely  to  what  the  proponents  have 
been  touting,  the  Connecticut  lottery  is  declining  in  revenues.  According  to  their  lottery 
officials,  revenues  for  Lotto,  one  of  the  lottery  games,  are  projected,  based  on  current  trends,  to 
be  down  this  year  from  the  projected  amount  of  $115.1  million  to  the  actual  amount  of  $59 
million.  The  Connecticut  Legislature  has  become  concerned  over  this  trend  as  it  appears  that  the 
lottery  will  not  accrue  projected  general  fund  revenues  of  $260  million,  which  had  been  expected 
and  for  which  the  Legislature  had  consequently  budgeted.  In  typical  legislative  fashion, 
however,  despite  the  failure  to  reach  this  year's  goal,  the  budget  projections  for  the  lottery  for 
next  year  have  been  set  at  $280  million.  This  disparity  has  caused  the  Lottery  Corporation  to 
propose  establishing  TV  Bingo,  a  weekly  televised  bingo-type  game  to  secure  upwards  of  $45 
million  to  close  the  gap.  As  of  now,  it  appears  that  the  Legislature  is  not  looking  at  this  proposal 
favorably,  however. 

Let  me  make  several  points  on  this  issue.  First,  something  is  impacting  the  lottery  in 
Connecticut,  and  it  could  be  that  the  opening  of  the  second  casino  there  during  the  past  year  is 
the  primary  culprit.  If  it  is,  then  this  would  not  only  demonstrate  that  lotteries  are  impacted  by 
the  introduction  of  other  venues  for  gaming,  but  would  also  contradict  the  premise  that  there  are 
infinite  gaming  entertainment  dollars  in  the  economy.  (This  premise  forms  the  basis  of  the 
aforementioned  Arthur  Andersen  report.) 

Second,  if  it  is  not  the  casinos  that  have  caused  the  dip  in  Connecticut's  lottery  sales  then  at 
the  very  least  this  points  out  the  fragility  of  lotteries  in  general  as  the  games  grow  stagnant  and 
the  validity  of  my  caution.  And  third,  as  lottery  revenues  have  flagged,  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  has  been  forced  to  look  toward  the  creation  of  new  games  in  order  to  beef  up 
revenues.   In  essence,  Connecticut  is  faced  with  reacting  continuously  to  gaming' s  dictates  and, 
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thereby,   must   create   expanded   gaming   opportunities   for   every   dip   in   lottery   revenues. 
Connecticut  has  been  ensnared  in  the  very  trap  about  which  I  have  warned. 

There  are  several  additional  points  I  would  like  to  make  relative  to  gaming  and  lotteries.  In 
Massachusetts,  dollars  from  lottery  spending  come  back  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  to 
municipalities  at  the  rate  of  sixty-seven  cents  of  each  dollar  spent.  Under  the  compact,  the  state 
realizes  only  twenty-six  cents  from  each  slot  machine  dollar.  In  other  words,  the  state  has  to  see 
an  enormous  increase  in  dollars  spent  on  non-lottery  gambling  just  to  realize  the  same  revenues 
if  we  are  replacing  lottery  dollars  with  casino  dollars.  The  studies  done  for  the  Treasurer's  office 
indicate  that  if  the  compact  is  allowed  to  fully  roll  out,  the  Commonwealth  will  realize  gross 
revenues  of  two  hundred  million  dollars.  This  would  replace  the  $100+  million  loss  to  local  aid 
from  lottery  sales,  and  the  increased  cost  to  the  Commonwealth.  However,  it  would  require  an 
increase  in  spending  of  $1  billion  by  gaming  consumers  in  Massachusetts.  (But  that  is  actually 
not  exactly  the  case.  It  would  be  a  truer  statement  to  say  that  out  of  increased  gambling  activity 
in  the  casinos,  people  would  have  to  lose  an  additional  $1  billion.) 

Secondly,  there  have  been  arguments  made  by  some  proponents  that  the  recent  series  in 
the  Boston  Globe  points  to  the  regressivity  of  the  lottery  in  the  state.  They  argue  that  casinos  are 
less  regressive  than  lotteries  and,  therefore,  are  less  harmful  to  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 
Thirdly,  there  are  a  tremendous  number  of  lottery  outlets  in  the  state.  The  average  lottery  agent 
has  experienced  profits  from  having  the  lottery,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  hired  someone  to 
work  the  lottery  machine.  If  we  institute  casinos  in  the  Commonwealth,  we  will  impact  that 
employment  and  the  viability  of  these  lottery  agents.  Those  jobs  must  be  factored  into  the 
equation. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  there  are  only  a  finite  amount  of  dollars  in  the  state  that  can  be 
available  for  gaming  activities.  The  money  that  is  returned  in  revenues  to  the  state  from  both  the 
lottery  and  the  casinos  is  the  money  that  is  left  over  after  expenses  and,  in  the  case  of  casinos, 
profits  have  been  taken  out.  Both  are  nothing  but  forms  of  redistribution  of  existing  revenues. 

Finally,  one  only  has  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  lottery  to  see  that  the  public's  spending  on 
it  is  fragile.  The  lottery  has  had  to  periodically  redesign  itself  to  maintain  its  revenues.  We  have 
gone  from  a  single  weekly  game;  to  daily  numbers;  to  several  weekly  games  (Mass  Millions, 
MegaBucks,  and  MassCash);  dozens  of  scratch  tickets  that  are  changed  several  times  per  year;  to 
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Keno;  and  now,  to  the  Big  Game.  In  short,  the  State  Lottery  Commission  has  been  required  to 
actively  create  a  large  number  of  promotional  devices  just  to  keep  its  market  share  of  dollars 
spent.  For  example,  the  Legislature  created  the  Big  Game  last  year  just  so  we  could  re-capture 
those  dollars  we  have  been  losing  to  our  border  states  engaged  in  the  Powerball  national  lottery 
game.  Any  new  gaming  outlets,  thus,  will  have  tremendous  impact  on  the  lottery  and  state 
revenues  derived  thereof. 

There  is  a  larger  issue  that  both  casinos  and  lotteries  raise.  That  is  the  overriding  policy 
issue  of  whether  it  is  a  wise  decision  in  either  case  to  rely  on  gaming  revenues  to  balance  the 
budget:  Should  we  actively  dictate  state  policy  and  control  gaming  activities  accordingly,  or 
should  we  allow  our  dependence  on  gaming  revenues  to  dictate  what  our  state  policies  should  be 
in  education,  health  care,  etc.  as  simply  based  on  gaming  revenues?  In  the  case  of  the  lottery,  the 
local  aid  was  supposed  to  pay  for  education  when  the  game  was  originally  established.  Today, 
while  it  does  not  come  close  to  paying  for  education,  cities  and  towns  are  very  reliant  on  this 
money  each  year  to  balance  their  books.  It  would  be  unwise  to  look  to  casinos  as  a  new  cash 
cow  to  increase  or  augment  the  budget. 

There  are  two  factors  that  need  mentioning  in  relation  to  this.  First,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
if  we  become  more  reliant  on  casinos  to  provide  revenues,  they  become  a  more  powerful  lobby  in 
the  state.  This  has  happened  in  other  states.  Second,  according  to  Professor  Jeffrey  Dense  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Dartmouth,  once  gambling  revenues  are  increased  in  a  state, 
other  forms  of  tax  revenues  go  down.  While  there  is  conflicting  data  on  this  point,  it  is  a 
dangerous  step  to  take  and  may  lead  to  increased  dependence  on  gambling  and  the  need  to 
continually  escalate  our  gambling  venues  to  provide  increasing  amounts  of  revenues.  This  is  a 
dangerous  course  of  action.  To  understand  this,  one  needs  to  look  no  further  than  the  racetracks. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  Commonwealth  has  taken  several  steps  to  assist  the  thoroughbred, 
harness,  and  greyhound  racing  industries.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  state  is  subsidizing  to  varying 
degrees  the  different  segments  of  the  racing  industry,  rather  than  the  other  way  around!  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  the  merits  or  problems  of  this,  but  it  proves  to  be  a  good  lesson  on  the  state's 
reliance  on  the  gambling  industry  as  well  as  the  racing  industry's  reliance  on  state  subsidies. 
Look  at  the  declining  attendance  and  handle  numbers  at  the  greyhound  and  harness  tracks  and 
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you  have  to  wonder  whether  this  industry  will  survive  at  all  despite  of  all  our  efforts  to  assist  it. 
Greyhound  racing  especially  is  on  the  wane  here  and  across  the  nation. 

In  my  trip  to  the  Suffolk  Downs  thoroughbred  track  to  view  that  operation,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  attitude  of  the  ownership.  They  have  made  great  strides  in  maintaining  the  thoroughbred 
industry's  presence  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  tune  of  several  thousand  jobs  and  the  infusion 
of  millions  of  dollars  into  our  economy.  This  presence  can  be  found  not  only  in  the  jobs  created 
directly  at  the  track  itself  but  also  at  such  businesses  as  in-state  breeders,  farmers,  local  stables, 
and  waste  haulers.  In  regards  to  the  casino  debate,  the  owners  of  Suffolk  stated  that  they  are  not 
interested  in  gaming  per  se,  but  that  they  are  interested  in  larger  purses  for  more  competitive 
racing  (especially  in  the  face  of  the  larger  purses  being  offered  in  Delaware  resulting  from  slot 
revenues)  and  more  capital  improvements  at  the  track  and  ancillary  facilities.  They  really  are 
more  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  thoroughbred  racing  industry  and  have  made  contingency 
plans  to  segregate  the  slots  from  the  racing  patrons  if  indeed  slot  machines  are  ever  legalized. 

While  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  owners,  it  is  apparent  from  my  trip  that  live  racing 
in  the  state  is  not  as  popular  at  their  track  as  the  simulcast  is.  During  my  trip  I  noted  that  very 
few  people  were  watching  the  race  card  at  Suffolk,  but  there  was  a  large  crowd  around  each  of 
the  simulcast  screens.  This  should  not  surprise  anyone,  however,  as  we  are  a  television  society, 
and  simulcasting  offers  an  expanded  product  to  the  pari-mutuel  bettor.  After  all,  you  do  not  go 
to  a  chocolate  ice  cream  stand;  you  go  to  a  stand  offering  forty  flavors.  But  it  is  indicative  of  the 
nature  of  gaming  generally.  The  racing  industry  has  had  to  enlarge  the  field  of  its  products  in 
order  to  sustain  any  traces  of  growth.  But  this  is  not  unique  to  Massachusetts;  the  trends  here 
are  a  mirror  image  of  the  national  picture.  Nationwide,  the  level  of  betting  on  live  races  is  down 
as  compared  to  ten  years  ago  while  wagering  on  simulcast  racing  at  the  satellite  tracks  has 
skyrocketed. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  that  the  focus  of  the  tracks  (again,  to  varying  degrees  because  of  the 
types  of  racing  being  offered),  if  we  were  to  authorize  slot  machines,  would  be  the  new  gaming 
and  not  necessarily  the  live  racing.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greyhound  track  owners  did  tell  me  that  he 
felt  that  his  type  of  racing  was  becoming  passe,  and  that  slot  machines  were  the  new  form  of 
wagering  entertainment.   That  owner  also  went  on  to  say  that  they  would  be  back  for  more  slot 
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machines,  and  when  new  forms  of  gaming  came  about,  well,  they  wanted  that  also.  At  least  he 
was  more  honest  than  many  of  the  people  that  I  dealt  with  on  this  issue. 

To  highlight  this,  Charles  Sarkis  made  the  point  at  the  public  hearing  (and  later  followed 
up  with  a  letter)  that  he  cannot  be  competitive  without  an  unlimited  amount  of  slot  machines  and 
table  games  at  his  racetracks.  The  argument  that  they  cannot  compete  with  a  casino  has  also 
changed.  The  tracks  now  are  saying  that  they  can  not  compete  with  slot  machines  at  Lincoln 
Downs  and  at  the  Delaware  race  tracks.  They  maintain  that  without  the  slot  machines,  they  will 
have  a  hard  time  competing  even  if  we  do  not  allow  a  casino  in  Massachusetts. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  seen  a  flurry  of  activity  from  some  of  the  racetrack 
owners  concerning  their  attempts  to  bring  slot  machines  to  the  racetracks  under  the  compact 
proposed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Wampanoags.  My  office  has  been  inundated  with  letters  from 
employees  at  the  racetracks  asking  why  the  Legislature  is  not  helping  to  save  their  jobs.  Track 
owners  have  blamed  the  casinos  in  other  states  for  their  dilemma  and  have  called  upon  the  state 
to  allow  them  to  compete  in  an  expanded  gaming  format. 

I  believe  that  a  precise  examination  of  the  facts  would  point  out  some  of  the  discrepancies 
in  their  remarks.  I  have  enclosed  for  you  the  handles  and  attendance  figures  that  the  tracks  have 
reported  to  the  State  Racing  Commission.  I  find  them  to  be  quite  enlightening.  Although  they 
speak  for  themselves,  I  would  like  to  make  several  points. 

First,  Foxwoods  Resort  and  Casino  opened  in  February  1 992  as  a  high  stakes  bingo  parlor. 
The  Pequot  Tribe  immediately  thereafter  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  the  Tribe  and  Governor  Weiker  signed  a  negotiated  compact,  which  went  into  effect  on 
January  1993,  approving  the  creation  of  a  full-scale  tribal  casino.  It  was  impossible  to  work  in 
the  gaming  industry  at  that  time  and  not  be  aware  of  these  negotiations,  yet  the  owners  of  the 
Foxboro  Racetrack  chose  to  start  racing  in  1992.  It  is  not  the  Commonwealth's  obligation  to 
respond  to  what  was  obviously  the  choice  to  compete  with  the  Foxwoods  Casino.  That  was  a 
choice  that  the  business  made  when  they  started  racing  at  Foxboro  after  the  hiatus  there. 

Second,  the  evidence  that  out-of-state  casinos  are  the  primary  cause  of  problems  at  the 
racetracks  is  not  entirely  supported  by  the  evidence.  While  I  will  readily  admit  that  the  slot 
machines  at  the  Delaware  thoroughbred  track  and  at  the  Lincoln  greyhound  track  in  Rhode  Island 
have  made  competition  tougher  for  the  racetracks,  increasing  the  intensity  of  competition  for 
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patrons  and  race  horses  or  greyhounds,  the  evidence  is  that  the  tracks  were  losing  customers  and 
wagered  dollars  prior  to  any  of  the  above  coming  into  existence.  The  total  handle  from  live 
racing  dropped  at  the  Raynham-Taunton  racetrack  by  36%  from  1990-93,  while  during  that  same 
time  frame  attendance  dropped  26%  per  meeting  day.  The  loss  was  even  more  precipitous  at 
Wonderland  where  the  same  time  frame  yielded  a  48%  loss  in  live  handle  and  a  39%  decrease  in 
attendance  per  meeting  day!  Clearly,  this  is  not  all  due  to  out-of-state  influences  but  has  more  to 
do  with  the  general  state  of  racing  in  the  country  today. 

Third,  the  legislature  has  stood  up  for  the  racing  industry  in  Massachusetts  consistently  for 
the  past  decade.  Total  handle  (live  wagering  plus  intertrack  wagering  via  simulcasting)  has 
grown  in  large  part  due  to  the  passage  of  legislation  which  allows  simulcasting  at  the  racetracks. 
With  the  inception  of  simulcasting  in  1 992,  total  simulcast  handle  at  all  the  commercial  tracks 
combined  has  risen  from  $72.7  million  in  1992  to  $453.5  million  in  1996.  During  that  same 
period,  total  live  handle  at  all  the  commercial  tracks  combined  shrank  from  $413.5  in  1992  to 
$172.5  in  1996.  If  the  Legislature  never  accepted  this  legislation,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  tracks 
would  be  out  of  business  today.  The  Legislature,  moreover,  on  several  occasions  during  the  past 
few  years,  in  order  to  benefit  the  tracks'  bottomlines,  has  altered  the  take-out  structure  for  those 
monies  which  the  tracks  must  pay  to  the  state  and  other  parties. 

Further,  it  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  slot  machines  would  help  the  employees  of  those 
facilities.  Since  the  installation  of  simulcasting,  some  track  employees  have  suffered  pay  cuts  of 
as  much  as  45%.  Also,  some  track  owners  have  indicated  that  should  we  give  them  700  slot 
machines,  they  will  be  back  for  more  in  the  future.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  be 
concerned  about  the  employees  at  the  four  racetracks.  It  does  mean  that  we  should  not  let  our 
entire  racing  policy  be  dictated  by  those  concerns. 

Lastly,  there  are  many  struggling  businesses  in  Massachusetts.  If  we  were  to  pick  the  track 
owners  and  give  them  slot  machines,  why  not  pick  out  struggling  farmers?  Or  struggling  inner 
city  clothing  stores?  Where  should  we  draw  the  line?  My  point  is  that  this  has  little  to  do  \sith 
saving  the  racing  industry  in  Massachusetts  and  much  to  do  with  giving  a  few  individuals  an 
exclusive  right  that  is  the  equivalent  of  printing  money.  This  is  not  wise  public  policy. 

This  also  is  a  recurring  theme  and  a  bothersome  point  in  my  look  at  gambling  initiatives.  It 
seems  that  once  gaming  is  allowed  in  a  state,  there  is  a  constant  expansion.    We  need  look  no 
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further  than  our  own  state  where  we  have  increased  racing  dates  and  allowed  simulcast  at  our 
racetracks  in  an  effort  to  help  this  business.  Despite  these  efforts,  they  still  are  advocating  for 
more  expanded  gaming.  Just  as  with  our  own  lottery,  as  the  novelty  wears  off,  there  is  a  need  to 
continually  entice  people  to  part  with  their  money. 

This  is  not  unique  to  our  state.  Look  at  the  expansion  of  casinos  in  Atlantic  City  (where  the 
promise  of  economic  enhancement  has  never  lived  up  to  expectations)  or  the  constant  upgrade  of 
Las  Vegas  from  casinos  to  conference  destination  to  entertainment  for  the  entire  family. 
Likewise  the  situation  in  Delaware.  In  conversations  with  State  Representative  Roger  Roy  and 
Lt.  Governor  Ruth  Ann  Miner,  I  was  told  that  the  Delaware  slot  machines  have  created  other 
problems  dealing  with  competition.  As  horse  owners  from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  other  states  take  advantage  of  the  higher  purses,  Delaware  horses,  for  whom  the  higher 
purses  were  created,  have  found  winning  to  be  rather  difficult. 

Even  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  control  the  initial  gaming  offered  in  Massachusetts,  history 
indicates  that  there  would  be  almost  immediate  pressure  to  increase  our  offering.  Again,  this 
question  corresponds  with  the  question  about  building  a  reliance  on  gaming  revenues  as  part  of 
our  budget.  As  the  novelty  wears  off  and  revenues  drop  (or  more  likely,  as  the  promised  revenues 
fail  to  materialize),  there  will  be  great  pressure  to  increase  the  amount  of  gaming  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Let  me  return  to  the  issue  of  revenues.  While  some  casinos  do  fail,  many  do  well  enough 
to  survive.  There  is  a  lot  of  controversy  over  whether  casinos  take  money  from  surrounding 
businesses.  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  anecdotal  evidence  that  businesses  in  both  Atlantic  City  and  in 
the  area  surrounding  Foxwood  were  forced  out  of  business  as  money  was  shifted  from  the  local 
economy  to  the  casinos.  There  is  little  empirical  evidence  that  this  is  true;  however,  let  me  return 
to  the  argument  that  if  we  have  to  have  increase  spending  by  $1  billion  to  maintain  the  required 
revenues,  it  has  to  come  from  somewhere.  The  Arthur  Andersen  study  deals  with  this  by  stating 
that  revenues  are  created  by  people  getting  jobs  at  the  casinos.  They  reason  that  the  creation  of 
entertainment  spending  in  Massachusetts  will  create  more  revenues  available  in  the  economy.  I 
had  a  hard  time  finding  an  economist  that  shared  this  view.  Most  agree  that  there  is  a  finite 
amount  of  money  in  an  economy.    The  Arthur  Andersen  report  also  states  that  35%  of  casino 
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revenues  are  derived  from  non-gaming  services,  i.e.  food,  alcohol,  hotel,  gift  shops,  etc.  Casinos 
would  be  new  outlets  that  would  be  in  direct  competition  with  existing  businesses. 

In  Joliet,  Illinois,  I  stopped  into  some  local  businesses  to  get  a  feel  for  the  local  economy. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  much  business  dislocation  from  the  casino,  but  everyone  seemed  to  feel 
that  there  wasn't  much  help  from  the  casino  either.  Of  course,  the  Empress  Casino  in  Joliet  is  not 
as  big  as  many  others,  because  it  is  a  riverboat.  It  does  not  have  the  many  shops  and  restaurants 
of  an  Atlantic  City.  But  if  you  were  to  travel  to  Atlantic  City,  you  would  readily  observe  that 
casino  gaming  has  not  translated  into  economic  growth  and  benefits  beyond  the  immediate 
boardwalk  area. 

Companies  build  casinos  simply  to  make  money.  If  we  can  agree  that  casinos  do  not  create 
revenues  but  profit  from  the  losses  of  their  patrons,  then  there  has  to  be  a  net  loss  from  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  The  size  of  that  loss  is  hard  to  estimate.  Casino  operators  will  claim  that  they  are 
no  different  than  any  other  entertainment  complex.  That  may  well  be  true,  but  very  few 
cineplexes  are  making  half  a  billion  dollars  in  profits  each  year.  To  create  a  net  benefit  to  our 
revenues,  that  money  must  come  from  outside  the  state,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  will  come 
from  outside  our  borders.  Most  of  it  will  come  from  redistributing  our  present  consumer 
discretionary  spending.  While  tax  revenues  are  up  in  some  areas  where  there  are  casinos  located, 
a  quick  check  of  tax  revenues  cannot  discern  any  difference  between  those  states  and  regions  that 
have  casinos  and  those  that  do  not.  In  other  words,  no  great  revenue  enhancement  can  be 
attributed  to  casino  gaming. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  I  chose  to  visit  the  Empress  Casino  in  Joliet,  Illinois.  It  was 
chosen  for  several  factors.  First,  its  distance  from  Chicago  approximates  the  distance  from  New 
Bedford  to  Boston.  Second,  the  casino  was  a  response  to  a  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  in  the 
area,  the  same  reason  being  put  forth  in  New  Bedford.  Third,  the  casino  is  run  by  a  local  group 
just  as  the  Wampanoags  are  a  local  tribe.  Lastly,  there  was  the  issue  of  interstate  competition  for 
gambling  dollars. 

Upon  my  arrival  to  the  casino,  I  took  a  look  at  the  cars  in  the  parking  lot  (yes,  I  still 
maintain  that  this  is  not  an  accurate  picture  of  the  demographics  of  the  patrons,  but  it  is  as 
accurate  as  the  studies  from  Foxwoods).  I  found  the  lot  about  one-half  full  and  could  find  only  a 
few  out  of  state  cars.    Since  the  riverboat  leaves  the  dock  every  half  hour,  I  had  to  wait  to  board 
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and  had  time  to  talk  to  some  of  the  workers  taking  tickets.  One  woman  whom  I  talked  to  had 
worked  there  for  about  eighteen  months.  She  said  that  most  of  the  regulars  were  local.  I  did  talk 
to  a  number  of  people  that  were  waiting,  and  they  were  all  from  the  local  area.  Only  a  few  of 
those  waiting  looked  affluent. 

Once  inside  the  casino,  I  sat  next  to  a  young  man  at  a  black  jack  table.  After  watching  him 
play  with  mixed  results  for  a  while,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  at  the  casino  every  night  since  he 
had  turned  eighteen  three  weeks  prior.  At  this  point,  he  said  that  he  was  "down"  about  one 
thousand  dollars.  Again,  this  is  anecdotal  evidence,  but  this  is  the  situation  that  most  people  fear 
when  a  casino  is  placed  in  area  with  a  high  population  of  poor  residents.  This  also  points  to  the 
social  costs  of  gaming.  Eventually,  society  will  end  up  paying  a  cost  for  this  young  man's 
gambling  excesses. 

I  also  talked  to  several  of  the  blackjack  dealers  while  I  was  on  the  riverboat.  The  salary  for 
dealers  was  $5  per  hour,  in  addition  to  any  tips  they  make.  Most  of  the  ones  that  I  talked  to 
hadn't  worked  for  the  casino  for  more  than  a  year,  and  they  indicated  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
turnover.  I  don't  know  if  this  is  typical  of  other  casinos.  The  dealers  whom  I  talked  to  in  Las 
Vegas  at  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton  made  much  more  than  this.  The  Arthur  Andersen  study  indicates 
that  the  industry  average  wage  was  about  $26,000.  This  includes  wages  and  tips.  That  study, 
however,  is  unclear  as  to  whether  this  includes  benefits. 

Prior  to  leaving  the  Joliet  area,  I  stopped  into  a  realtor's  office  and  talked  to  the  owner.  He 
felt  that  the  casino  was  an  economic  benefit  to  the  area,  but  he  also  indicated  that  business  was 
mostly  local  since  Indiana  had  also  opened  casinos. 

Lastly,  in  Joliet  I  stopped  at  a  local  church  to  talk  to  the  local  clergy.  While  the  pastor  \sas 
not  in,  I  did  talk  to  a  woman  who  was  at  the  church  to  help  with  a  local  lunch  program.  She  \w 
had  worked  at  the  casino  for  almost  eighteen  months.  She  was  very  knowledgeable  about  the 
Empress  Casino  as  she  had  worked  in  the  bookkeeping  department  prior  to  quitting.  She  \un 
very  much  against  the  casino.  I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  this  woman  or  the  young  man  in  the 
casino,  but  it  is  striking  when  you  hear  all  of  the  anecdotal  tales  of  the  aspects  of  gambling  and 
then  see  these  things  for  yourself.  I  do  not  mean  to  dwell  on  negative  anecdotes,  but  there  is 
little,  if  any,  anecdotal  evidence  available  that  points  out  the  benefits  of  siting  a  casino  in  a 
community. 
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While  I  am  sure  that  casinos  would  not  be  beneficial  to  state  revenues,  I  have  to  say  that 
they  would  probably  be  helpful  to  the  host  community.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a  long-term 
effectiveness,  but  in  the  short-term  they  would  provide  some  jobs  and  economic  stimulus  for  the 
community.  New  Bedford  would  experience  some  short-term  benefit  from  a  casino  within  its 
borders,  as  would  Holyoke.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  need  for  these  communities  to  respond  to 
their  current  economic  situations.  However,  the  cities  will  achieve  no  long-term  benefit  if 
surrounding  businesses  do  indeed  lose  revenues  to  casinos.  They  also  would  not  provide 
sustained  growth  if  job  turnover  is  large,  or  if  local  patrons  form  a  large  part  of  their  business. 

From  the  job  creation  perspective,  these  jobs  are  not  value  added  jobs,  nor  do  they  offer 
much  in  the  way  of  a  future.  The  Arthur  Andersen  study  also  pointed  out  that,  although 
employment  numbers  rise,  unemployment  rates  remain  virtually  the  same.  This  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  new  jobs  being  created  are  going  to  outsiders,  or  that  as  new  jobs  are  filled  those 
arriving  looking  for  the  brass  ring  stick  around  and  add  to  the  unemployment  problems  already 
existing  in  the  community.  Still,  it  is  understandable  as  to  why  these  communities  are  so 
interested  in  casinos. 

Likewise,  the  Wampanoag  tribe  would  make  money  under  the  casino  proposal.  I  very 
much  like  and  respect  every  member  of  the  tribe  whom  I  have  met.  Jeffrey  Madison  was  an 
extremely  intelligent  and  eloquent  spokesman  for  the  tribe.  Beverly  Wright  articulately  states  the 
tribe's  desire  and  need  for  economic  and  social  independence.  The  tribe  is  not  necessarily 
interested  in  casinos  per  se,  but  it  views  casino  gaming  instead  as  one  of  a  limited  number  of 
options  available  for  improving  the  tribe's  economic  situation  now  that  the  federal  government 
has  decided  to  back  away  from  its  responsibility  to  assist  Native  Americans.  The  tribe,  for 
example,  is  worried  about  how  it  will  fund  its  health  clinic;  the  tribe  also  needs  money  to 
continue  to  build  housing  for  its  members  and  to  educate  its  young.  For  the  Wampanoags, 
casino  gambling  would  be  a  lucrative  means  to  those  ends. 

While  I  sympathize  with  both  the  tribe  and  the  several  urban  communities  which  hope  to 
revitalize  their  communities  through  gaming,  I  believe  that  it  is  wrong  state  policy  for  us  to 
proceed  down  that  road.  Since  the  Wampanoags  have  certain  statutory  rights  under  the  federal 
gambling  statute,  one  may  question  what  rights  they  will  have  or  what  course  of  action  they  will 
take  if  we  do  nothing.    That  is  up  to  the  tribe,  but  its  options  are  limited.    Since  the  tribe  has 
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moved  away  from  obtaining  the  municipal  golf  course  in  New  Bedford  as  land  held  in  trust,  it 
has  instead  decided  to  acquire  different  land  in  that  region  and  to  petition  the  federal  government 
to  put  that  new  site  in  trust  for  the  tribe.  The  problem  that  the  tribe  has  with  this  is  that  this 
process  can  be  time  consuming  and  still  requires  approval  by  the  Governor.  Moreover,  the 
Attorney  General  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  tribe  will  ultimately  need  legislative  approval 
regardless  of  what  action  it  takes. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  Class  III  gaming.  If  we  do  not  legalize  slot  machines,  the 
Wampanoags  could  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a  long-term  partner  that  they  would  need  to  finance  a 
small-scale,  non-slot  machine  casino,  for  example  a  high-stakes  bingo  hall.  Again,  it  comes 
down  to  our  decision  as  to  whether  to  legalize  slots.  If  we  legalize  them,  we  lose  all  of  our 
leverage.  If  the  Legislature  decides  to  reject  casino  gaming  during  this  session,  the  tribe  will 
most  likely  pursue  the  high-stakes  bingo  route.  This  could  potentially  put  the  tribe  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  Legislature  and  the  Attorney  General  since  high-stakes  bingo  presently  is  not 
legal  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Attorney  General  has  stood  by  his  opinion  that  any  Indian  gaming 
in  Massachusetts  must  comply  with  the  state's  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

One  final  word  on  the  issue  of  revenues  to  the  Commonwealth.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the 
advocates  that  what  casinos  really  do  is  charge  you  for  time.  In  effect,  you  have  to  view  casinos 
as  a  form  of  entertainment  where  you  play  for  an  amount  of  time  and  it  costs  you  however  much 
money  you  lose  during  that  time  period.  This  impacts  us  two  ways.  First,  if  we  were  to  pass 
partial  exclusivity  with  the  compact,  there  would  be  less  competition.  That  means  that  time 
would  be  more  expensive.  More  competition  means  more  time  for  your  money.  This  clearly  is 
not  a  good  deal  for  the  average  player  or  for  the  player  that  views  casino  gambling  as  an 
investment  for  a  chance  to  make  money.  Secondly,  let  me  hearken  back  to  my  fear  that  we  shall 
become  more  and  more  dependent  on  revenues.  There  will  be  a  need  to  expand  to  sell  more 
time.  That  will  lead  to  more  competition  and  more  time  sold  for  your  dollar.  That  means  that  we 
will  have  to  encourage  even  more  spending  to  increase  our  revenues  as  we  will  get  less 
percentage  of  the  dollars  spent. 

VI.  ALTERNATIVES  TO  CASINO  GAMING  TO  CONSIDER. 
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The  economic  problems  that  the  New  Bedford/Fall  River  and  Holyoke  areas  of  the  state 
suffer  are  not  unique  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  social  and  economic  upheavals  experienced 
over  the  past  several  decades  as  the  state's  industrial  economic  base  erodes  further  have  had 
adverse  impacts  upon  generations  of  our  citizens.  I  do  not  foresee,  however,  that  casino  gaming 
provides  the  long-term  solution  to  economic  development  which  these  areas  and  the  entire 
Commonwealth  overall  are  demanding. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  do  nothing  for  these  areas  in  question.  I  come  from  an 
area  of  the  state  that  has  been  struggling  since  the  recession  of  the  1970s.  At  the  public  hearing 
on  this  issue,  Jeffrey  Madison  testified  that  the  per  capita  income  for  the  Wampanoag  tribe  was 
$1 1,000.  The  per  capita  income  in  North  Adams  is  also  $1 1,000!  I  know  first  hand  the  struggles 
that  these  areas  of  the  state  are  fighting. 

Let  me  make  these  suggestions.  I  feel  that  the  Legislature  together  with  the  Governor 
should  immediately  form  a  task  force  of  local  and  state  governmental  officials  to  study  the 
economy  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts.  In  the  mid-1980s,  a  task  force  was  done  for  my  area  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  and  the  result  was  a  series  of  initiatives  started  to  improve  the  economy, 
which  has  now  begun  to  reap  dividends. 

I  believe  that  in  areas  such  as  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  and  Holyoke,  as  well  as  other 
similar  areas,  the  state  should  invest  in  a  special  effort  to  help  put  people  back  to  work.  We 
should  commission  the  Corporation  for  Business,  Work,  and  Learning  to  study  the  worker  base 
so  that  we  can  match  that  up  with  industry  sectors.  This  will  not  be  a  magic  cure,  but  then  again, 
neither  is  gaming.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  if  the  casino  does  indeed  create  the  potential 
for  5,000-6,000  jobs,  there  would  be  many  people  in  those  areas  that  would  still  be  out  of  work. 
We  need  to  muster  resources  to  help  all  of  the  people  in  this  area. 

The  same  suggestion  for  a  task  force  could  be  made  for  Holyoke  and  Hampden  County,  but 
there  are  also  some  concrete  steps  that  we  can  immediately  take  to  help  this  community.  Some 
of  these  should  be  done  by  the  Governor  under  existing  statutory  and  budgetary  programs.  The 
EOCD  could  target  money  to  help  revitalize  the  downtown  Holyoke  area.  The  state  should  live 
up  to  its  responsibilities  to  demolish  the  old  state  highway  garage  and  clean  up  that  area.  We 
should  also  take  on  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  revitalize  or  at  least  market  the  Heritage  Park 
in  that  City. 
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Much  of  the  persistent  unemployment  problem  in  these  devastated  urban  areas  can  find  its 
foundations  in  the  past  failures  of  our  educational  system.  In  the  southern  Bristol  County  region, 
as  the  economy  moves  away  from  a  fishing  and  manufacturing  base,  the  state  educational 
structure  has  been  deficient  in  meeting  its  transitional  responsibilities.  Likewise,  in  the 
Holyoke/Springfield  area,  the  state  educational  system  has  been  slow  to  adjust  to  the  erosion  of 
an  industrial-based  economy.  Working  with  both  UMass-Dartmouth  and  Holyoke  Community 
College  to  target  job  training  is  key  to  these  areas.  We  need  the  task  forces  to  determine  skill 
levels  of  workers  or  ways  to  expand  the  capacity  of  our  existing  businesses;  then,  we  need  to 
design  courses  that  will  help  the  regional  work  force.  One  of  the  problems  that  both  of  these 
areas  have  is  that  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  educational  services. 

The  cry  in  Salisbury  for  a  casino  can  also  be  traced  to  just  another  example  of  economic 
competition  with  our  border  states,  especially  with  New  Hampshire.  The  legislators  from  our 
communities  bordering  New  Hampshire  have  long  sought  assistance,  especially  tax  relief  on 
alcohol,  cigarettes,  and  gasoline,  as  more  and  more  customers  drift  northward.  We  should 
explore  setting  up  a  task  force  to  study  this  phenomenon  of  cross-border  competition  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  address  it.  This  should  be  something  a  little  bit  more  than  allowing 
Sunday  sales  of  alcohol  within  a  certain  mileage  limitation  from  New  Hampshire.  For  example, 
the  State  of  New  York  has  conducted  a  one-week  experiment  on  suspending  the  sales  tax  on 
certain  items,  mostly  clothes,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  more  consumers  to  buy  in  New  York 
than  in  the  neighboring  states,  all  of  which  have  lower  or  no  sales  tax. 

Salisbury  possesses  one  of  the  best  beaches  in  the  state.  It  is  far  superior  to  anything  that 
can  be  found  across  the  border  to  the  north  in  Hampton,  NH.  We  should  take  advantage  of  the 
aforementioned  bond  authorizations  and  construct  the  seawall  and  upgrade  the  beachfront  area  as 
quickly  as  possible.  By  doing  so,  the  state  would  be  able  to  preserve  and  improve  one  of  its 
hidden  pearls  which  has  been  abused  by  years  of  neglect  and  disinterest.  In  this  manner,  we 
could  begin  to  make  the  Salisbury  area  extremely  attractive  for  recreational  development. 

While  I  believe  that  it  is  an  easy  decision  to  eschew  casino  gaming  in  the  Commonwealth,  I 
am  troubled  by  the  plight  of  the  Wampanoag  Indians.  They  are,  as  I  stated  earlier,  trying  to 
survive  independent  of  direct  federal  and  state  economic  assistance,  and  casino  gaming  is  the 
means  that  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  federal  government. 
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It  is  important  to  sit  with  the  tribal  leadership  to  discuss  ways  that  we  can  help  them  to  take 
care  of  the  tribe's  needs  and  to  survive  economically  as  independent  members  of  our  society. 
This  would  be  the  right  course  for  the  state  to  take  for  our  native  inhabitants,  since  the 
Wampanoags  are  a  vital  link  to  our  past  history.  They  have  been  in  Massachusetts  for  thousands 
of  years.  We  need  to  care  for  them  as  we  would  any  other  natural  resource.  That  does  not  mean 
a  handout,  but  it  means  working  with  them  to  plot  a  course  of  action.  Immediately,  the  state 
should  take  steps  to  preserve  their  language  and  heritage.  It  would  cost  the  state  less  than 
$100,000  and  would  preserve  this  link  to  our  past.  In  addition,  we  must  explore  ways  to  develop 
new  programs  or  to  assist  them  to  take  comprehensive  advantage  of  existing  state  programs  in 
order  to  enable  the  Wampanoags  to  expand  housing,  educational,  and  health  care  opportunities 
for  their  tribal  members. 

If  we  proceed  down  the  road  of  expanded  gaming,  one  existing  gaming  constituency  which 
will  be  heard  from  is  the  racing  industry.  There  are  presently  in  operation  four  commercially 
licensed  tracks:  Suffolk  Downs  thoroughbred,  Wonderland  greyhound,  Raynham  greyhound,  and 
Foxboro  harness.  Under  the  proposed  compact,  each  of  these  track  operations  are  treated  equally 
(i.e.  each  would  have  the  opportunity  to  operate  up  to  700  slot  machines);  however,  reality 
demonstrates  that  they  are  far  from  equals.  Any  gaming  plan  we  produce,  if  that  is  the  course  of 
action  we  take,  should  not  treat  these  sites  as  equals.  The  racetracks  must  be  treated  individually 
and  not  as  equal  parts  of  the  same  pari-mutuel  structure. 

Since  Suffolk  Downs' s  re-opening  several  years  ago  under  new  ownership,  those  new 
owners  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  breath  life  into  the  thoroughbred  industry  and  to  maintain 
its  foothold  in  Massachusetts.  Most  recently,  the  current  ownership  has  executed  a  purchase  and 
sale  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  facility's  land  so  as  to  consolidate  ownership  interest  over 
the  entire  East  Boston  site.  Suffolk  Downs,  however,  must  be  seen  as  being  very  vulnerable  to 
outside  regional  forces.  Of  the  four  tracks,  it  generates  the  most  attendance  and  the  most  handle, 
since  being  helped  enormously  by  the  simulcasting  statute.  Suffolk  Downs  is  threatened  not  only 
by  Rockingham  in  New  Hampshire  but  also  by  other  out-of-state  facilities  as  Delaware  Park, 
which  with  the  institution  of  slot  machines  has  been  able  to  offer  higher  purses  supplemented  by 
slot  revenues,  thereby  leading  to  a  migration  of  horse  flesh  to  that  track  from  here.     The 
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legalization  of  slot  machines  would  be  a  tool  for  Suffolk  Downs,  so  its  owners  argue,  to  utilize  in 
maintaining  its  economic  viability. 

You  would  not  think  that  what  occurs  four  states  away  in  the  racing  industry  matters  here, 
but  the  competition  for  quality  race  horses  is  quite  vigorous  at  the  middle  to  lower  level  echelon 
tracks.  I  could  point  to  Maryland  as  an  example.  Upon  the  institution  of  slots  at  Delaware  Park, 
the  thoroughbred  tracks  in  Maryland  (and  even  Pennsylvania)  experienced  a  precipitous  drop  in 
attendance,  handle,  and  participating  horses  as  the  money,  people,  and  horses  flowed  to 
Delaware.  Maryland  has  been  in  a  political  quandary  for  the  past  several  months  as  it  attempts  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  Delaware  problem.  Just  recently,  the  Maryland  Legislature  has  passed 
legislation,  which  does  not  include  the  legalization  of  slots,  to  assist  the  thoroughbred  racing 
industry  in  its  efforts  to  compete  with  the  refreshed  Delaware  purses.  I  will  keep  you  abreast  of 
this  situation  as  we  examine  the  details  if  this  deal  more  closely. 

You  should  also  be  aware  that  this  so-called  regional  domino  effect  is  being  played  out  in 
the  Kentucky-Illinois-Indiana-Ohio  region.  Illinois  legalized  riverboats,  so  Indiana  had  to  have 
them;  as  Ohio  has  legalized  full-card  simulcasting,  some  in  Kentucky  want  slots  to  compete  with 
all  three  states  for  an  ever-shrinking  gambling  dollar. 

Charlie  Sarkis  possesses  the  primary  interest  in  two  of  the  tracks  here;  he  owns  the 
Wonderland  dog  track  and  operates  the  Foxboro  harness  track  under  an  alleged  lease  agreement. 
(I  say  "alleged"  because  the  current  owner  of  the  Foxboro  site,  Robert  Kraft,  has  challenged 
Sarkis' s  right  to  the  commercial  racing  dates  there  on  the  grounds  that  Sarkis  has  no  signed  lease 
to  operate  at  the  site;  this  lease  issue  has  been  temporarily  decided  last  week  in  court,  which  held 
that  Sarkis  has  no  lease  to  operate  at  that  site.  It  is  anticipated  he  will  appeal  this  ruling.  If  there 
is  no  valid  lease  and  Kraft  moves  to  have  him  vacate  the  premises,  the  State  Racing  Commission 
could  at  that  point  revoke  the  license  to  operate  at  Foxboro.)  Wonderland  is  the  poorer  of  the 
two  dog  tracks  here  in  relation  to  attendance  and  handle.  Employees  at  this  track  have  taken  up 
to  a  45%  pay  cut  over  the  last  three  years.  Money  problems  have  plagued  both  tracks  recently, 
but  that  is  no  surprise  as  dog  and  harness  racing  are  on  life  support  nationwide.  Foxboro  is  the 
weakest  of  the  four  facilities.  As  a  Sarkis  representative  boldly  stated  to  us  in  a  meeting,  it  is  a 
track  just  waiting  for  slots  so  as  to  become  a  mini-casino;  he  eagerly  wants  to  take  advantage  of 
what  he  calls  the  newest  form  of  entertainment,  which  he  claims  people  demand.   Moreover,  the 
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license  squabble  at  Foxboro  possesses  slot  money  undertones  for  Kraft,  especially  as  he  explores 
stadium  finance  proposals. 

Finally,  of  the  two  greyhound  tracks,  the  Carney  Raynham/Taunton  facility  is  the  more 
viable  facility.  Carney  experiences  much  competition  just  down  the  road  in  Rhode  Island  from 
Lincoln  Park,  which  utilizes  video  gaming  devices,  and  from  the  Connecticut  casinos.  Carney 
sees  slot  machines  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  competitive  level  in  the  gaming  industry  as  he 
fights  for  customers  diverted  to  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  tracks  look  at  a  potential  slot  machine  windfall  in  different 
ways:  Suffolk  Downs  as  a  way  to  compete  with  other  tracks  through  higher  purses  and  as  a 
means  for  increased  infrastructure  improvements;  Sarkis  as  a  mechanism  for  staying  afloat;  and 
Raynham  as  a  tool  for  recapturing  lost  patrons  to  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  You  must, 
furthermore,  keep  in  mind  that  Henry  Vara  has  been  granted  a  commercial  racing  license  for 
Great  Barrington  (albeit  a  license  limited  to  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  of  racing)  and  fair 
racing  occurs  at  Northampton  for  two  weeks  during  the  Summer.  If  slots  are  legalized,  Vara  at  a 
minimum  may  be  looking  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  slot  machines  and  simulcasting 
opportunities.  Without  those,  Great  Barrington  racing  would  be  hard  pressed  financially  to 
survive  with  such  a  brief  racing  meet. 

Upon  your  review  of  this  report,  I  would  like  to  sit  down  with  you  and  discuss  some 
potential  non-casino  related  steps  we  can  take  to  improve  the  competitive  abilities  of  our  pari- 
mutuel  racing  facilities.  For  example,  at  a  minimum,  we  should  explore  and  aggressively 
encourage  improvements  to  our  state  thoroughbred  breeders  incentive  program.  (If  harness 
racing  remains  as  a  product  in  Massachusetts,  we  should  probably  look  at  mechanism  to  improve 
that  breeders  program  as  well.)  The  thoroughbred  program  has  been  very  helpful  to  the 
rejuvenation  of  Suffolk  Downs.  Such  a  program  has  been  successful  in  a  number  of  states, 
including  New  York,  in  putting  the  racing  industry  on  a  solid  foothold  -  we  are  talking  at  all 
levels  of  the  economic  ladder,  from  the  farms  on  up  to  the  track.  Our  existing  program  could  use 
an  infusion  of  new  ideas  at  relatively  low  cost  to  further  boost  this  industry.  We  also  must 
examine  innovative  ways  to  improve  the  purse  structure  at  the  track  so  as  to  mitigate  the 
Delaware  factor. 
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Also,  I  think  the  Legislature  must  reconsider  its  past  history  of  treating  all  segments  of  the 
pari-mutuel  racing  industry  as  equals  and  reassess  just  what  the  state  is  and  is  not  getting  in 
return  for  the  numerous  subsidies  carried  by  those  elements  that  are  a  part  of  a  waning  industry. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  maybe  it  is  time  to  say  to  the  some  of 
the  tracks  enough  is  enough.  We  must  ask  to  what  extent  should  the  state  keep  answering  the 
call  for  more  help  when  much  of  the  harm  in  the  past  has  been  caused  by  private  business 
decisions. 

One  final  suggestion:  We  cannot  be  anything  but  hypocritical  if  we  were  to  vote  against 
casinos  while  continuously  expanding  our  own  lottery.  We  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  what 
should  be  expected  in  the  future,  and  what  our  public  policy  towards  the  State  Lottery 
Commission  should  be.  I  stated  earlier  that  I  am  very  concerned  over  the  continuous  expansion 
of  gaming  once  it  is  allowed  in  the  state  and  the  problem  of  bringing  the  enticement  of  gaming 
closer  to  those  who  can  least  afford  it.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  our  state  policy  has  been  with 
regards  to  our  lottery!  A  disproportionate  amount  of  per  capita  spending  on  lottery  games  occurs 
in  our  poorest  communities.  We  need  to  re-examine  our  role  in  luring  people  to  the  lottery.  On  a 
personal  note,  if  there  was  one  vote  that  I  could  take  back  in  my  eleven  years  in  the  Legislature  it 
would  be  the  vote  authorizing  the  creation  of  Keno.  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  game  of  chance, 
but  an  opportunity  for  the  state  to  take  large  amounts  of  money  out  of  people's  pockets  as  fast  as 
possible.  My  fears  over  constant  expansion  are  reflected  in  this  game.  Keno  was  started  in  the 
hopes  of  plugging  a  $25  million  hole  in  our  budget.  Today,  Keno  is  expected  to  bring  in  this  year 
over  $460  million! 

The  Attorney  General  from  Oregon,  Ted  Kulongoski  has  called  for  his  state  to  "build  a  box 
around  the  lottery."  He  suggested  that  states  should  not  give  in  to  the  urge  to  continuously 
expand  their  gaming  in  order  to  finance  new  or  expanded  public  policy  initiatives.  The  states 
must  very  explicitly  tell  cities  and  towns  that  the  state  will  pay  as  long  as  people  play;  they 
should  not  expect  the  lottery  to  be  a  stable  form  of  revenue  upon  which  they  can  rely.  He  is  quite 
eloquent  in  talking  about  the  need  to  keep  money  in  the  economy  rather  than  have  it  sent  to  the 
state  in  the  form  of  gaming  to  be  redistributed  back  to  cities  and  towns.  This  is  a  public  policy 
discussion  that  needs  to  take  place  here  in  Massachusetts. 
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The  gaming  proponents  are  always  pointing  out  that  people  gamble  out  of  their  own  choice 
and  free  will.  This  is  partly  true.  Casinos  are  always  running  promotions  to  entice  people  to 
gamble,  and  it  is  an  addiction,  not  a  choice,  for  some.  Those  people  end  up  costing  the  state 
money.  The  state  regulates  people's  choices  in  many  ways  because  of  a  social  policy.  We  need 
to  weigh  all  of  the  costs  of  gambling  prior  to  a  serious  discuss  of  any  expansion  in 
Massachusetts.  At  a  minimum,  I  would  suggest  that  we  stop  placing  Keno  in  convenient  stores 
and  that  we  enact  simple  rules  as  to  where  we  place  future  lottery  outlets.  I  would  like  to 
convene  a  subcommittee  of  the  Government  Regulations  Committee  to  come  up  with  some 
realistic  approach  as  to  how  we  rein  in  the  runaway  train  we  have  allowed  to  exist  in  the  form  of 
our  lottery. 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  one  observation  from  our  political  perspective  that  we 
should  always  keep  in  mind.  This  issue  is  not  driven  by  people  interested  in  public  policy.  The 
only  people  I  have  met  with  who  are  advocating  for  casinos  or  slot  machines  in  Massachusetts 
are  those  with  a  vested  interest.  If  the  advocate  is  a  casino  operator,  then  it  is  going  to  make  a 
large  profit  from  this  casino  (which  will  incidentally  be  taken  from  the  state  to  corporate 
headquarters  outside  the  Commonwealth).  If  the  advocate  has  been  a  politician,  they  have  been 
told  that  the  casino  is  the  answer  to  their  economic  problems.  I  am  not  critical  of  these  groups 
for  their  advocacy;  that  is  their  job.  It  is,  however,  our  job  to  find  the  best  public  policy  for  the 
entire  state.  From  our  perspective,  there  have  been  no  impartial  parties  during  my  investigation 
that  have  come  to  me  to  tell  me  that  this  is  good  state  policy.  There  is,  in  essence,  no  natural 
constituency  advocating  gaming  as  a  wise  public  policy. 

In  my  experience  in  economic  development,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  state  or  an 
economy  has  to  have  a  symbiotic  relationship  with  the  citizens  of  that  economy.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  have  been  so  devastating  for  our  state  is  that  those 
jobs  rippled  throughout  our  economy.  They  were  jobs  that  added  value  to  whatever  application 
on  which  they  were  working.  Value  added  jobs  meant  good  paying  jobs  that  could  support 
families.  It  left  people  with  more  leisure  time  for  other  activities.  In  North  Adams,  after  Sprague 
Electric,  our  major  employer,  moved  out  of  the  region,  the  city  had  a  hard  time  finding  people  to 
serve  on  municipal  boards.  There  were  fewer  people  who  had  the  time  to  volunteer  for  various 
activities.    There  were  also  fewer  people  who  were  involved  in  support  businesses.    Those  are 
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companies  that  cluster  around  large  employers  creating  even  more  jobs.  So  the  relationship  of 
good  jobs  in  a  community  goes  beyond  just  finding  employment. 

Casinos  do  not  create  value  added  jobs.  In  fact,  many  of  these  jobs  require  little  skills.  I 
don't  want  to  sound  preachy  or  mean  to  infer  that  some  jobs  aren't  needed  for  lower  skilled 
employees,  but  these  are  not  the  jobs  that  have  long-term  employment  opportunities  and  are  not 
jobs  upon  which  one  bases  the  future  of  a  region  or  a  state.  I  am  not  naive.  I  don't  expect  a 
return  to  the  manufacturing  economy  of  the  past.  But  I  believe  that  we  can  adopt  to  an  economy 
of  the  future  with  targeted  plans  and  the  right  education.  Our  education  facilities,  research 
capacities,  and  financial  institutions  uniquely  position  us  to  reinvigorate  our  economy.  That  is 
where  our  efforts  should  be  directed.  The  entertainment  industry  will  be  a  big  part  of  this.  But 
our  tourism  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  our  natural  resources  from  Cape  Cod  to  Salisbury  Beach 
to  Mount  Greylock.  It  should  be  devoted  to  our  history  like  the  Freedom  Trail  and  Old  Ironsides. 
That  is  who  we  are. 

If  we  are  to  enact  this  in  search  of  revenues,  we  must  be  aware  that  there  are  other  major 
consequences  that  come  with  this  new  industry,  and  not  all  of  the  consequences  are  good.  Of 
course,  if  we  are  to  enact  this  legislation  simply  in  search  of  revenues,  I  should  point  out  that  our 
present  projected  fiscal  year  budget  surplus  is  more  money  than  the  projected  gain  in  state 
revenues  from  the  casino  operation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  legalization  of  casino  gaming  in  Massachusetts 
is  prudent  public  policy.  For  those  problems  that  exist  for  which  proponents  turn  to  casino 
gaming  as  the  solution,  I  strongly  feel  that  we  have  alternative  tools  at  our  disposal  to  address 
them.  In  our  deliberations,  we  must  consider  the  well-being  of  the  entire  Commonwealth  and  not 
just  a  handful  of  economic  interests.  Upon  the  completion  of  my  investigation,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  costs  placed  upon  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  as  a  result  of  casino  gaming 
far  outweigh  any  benefits  that  could  result.  The  dialogue  I  would  like  to  initiate  in  developing 
such  solutions  may  require  more  grit  and  sweat  than  the  casino  panacea,  but  it  would  more 
properly  reflect  our  long-standing  commitment  to  pursuing  solutions  to  our  problems  that  reflect 
our  true  culture. 
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